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THE CHANGING LIFE OF NATIVE PEOPLES IN THE 
PACIFIC AREA: A SKETCH IN CULTURAL 
DYNAMICS 


FELIX M. KEESING 
London, England 


ABSTRACT 


Through new communications and aggressive expansion mankind of the modern 
era is being thrown together with accelerating vigor. Trader and missionary influ- 
ences comprised the first specialized wave of “Europeanism” over the Pacific, of cul- 
tural as contrasted with militant penetration. In more accessible and hospitable re- 
gions trade and mission activities produced what might be called a “‘native-mission- 
trader” culture which, in the temporary absence of further cultural penetration, tended 
to reach an equilibrium. Later increase in informal contacts and purposeful govern- 
ment pressure marked another period of cultural flux, under which uprisings, rever- 
sions to “savagery,” and warlike restlessness occurred. Two main emphases are 
apparent, one looking toward assimilation, the other toward preservation of the in- 
digenous culture and identity. In the last year or two economic conditions in the 
Pacific area have prevented adequate adjustment of native peoples in immigrant cul- 
ture. Discriminations arise on the basis of color. The situation is such that unless 
dominant peoples undertake logical remedies in administrative practice and educa- 
tional policy the cultural nationalism of smaller groups is due to froth over with 
greater or less violence before reaching the level of readjustment. 


Imbedded deep in the folk-lore and early history of mankind is the 
idea of dispersal and migration. Better food prospects, pressure of 
enemies, the lure of adventure seem to have been the main forces 
that caused human groups to move out, step by step, canoe stroke 
by canoe stroke, to the habitable margins of the earth. 

We of what is called the modern era are faced with the exciting if 
uncertain reversal of this age-old movement, the commencement, 
more or less suddenly, of a centripetal or inflinging tendency, in 
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which, through new communications and aggressive expansion on 
the part of certain groups, mankind in all its diverse racial and cul- 
tural forms, product of specialization in isolated areas, is being 
thrown together with accelerating vigor. 

If there are regions where this new jostling is fraught with more 
serious consequences for immediate human destiny, nowhere, at 
least, has such a spectacular meeting of extremes taken place as 
along the coasts and among the scattered islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
What might be called the fragmentation of humanity reached its 
most marked form among the hills, along the shore valleys, and upon 
the coral islets of Malaysia, New Guinea, and Oceania; also upon the 
spreading continents of Australia and the two Americas. Families 
and tribes, variously fused or inbred, showing diverse physical char- 
acteristics, migrating, stabilizing, and migrating again, fitting them- 
selves to life in a variety of environments from tropic to arctic, devel- 
oping independently and by borrowing from neighbors diverse stores 
of thought and custom, became gradually pieced together into the 
kaleidoscopic human pattern found by adventurers from Europe at 
the beginning of the modern period. 

In upon this old Pacific came the aggressive imperialism of mod- 
ern times, having as its main features exploration, pacification, mis- 
sionizing, economic exploitation, political domination, and at the 
last stage amelioration and philanthropy. Two main types of contact 
between native and immigrant peoples may be distinguished, first 
an uncontrolled and “‘natural” interaction, second a controlled and 
purposeful impact. 

Exploration and exploitation fall mainly into the former type. 
The voyagers (and their later counterpart, tourists), together with 
the traders and settlers, were not particularly concerned with alter- 
ing native life except perhaps as they might deprecate hostilities 
that threatened the stability of their personal enterprises. In con- 
trast, missionaries and officials have tried variously to protect the 
native and foster or refashion his ways in relation to definite ideals 
and ends. Where necessary, government representatives have used 
warships and soldiers, courts and prisons, to secure order and pro- 
duce conformity to those codes of behavior believed desirable if the 
“savage” was to live successfully alongside “civilized” humanity. 
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This difference in attitude between the exploiter and the official | \ 
(except in certain areas where the two were fairly synonymous) 
and between the exploiter and the missionary, even to some extent 
between the official and the missionary, has been a source of frequent 
conflict between these groups that is by no means resolved today. 
It also reminds us that the immigrant Western and Oriental cultures 
coming in upon indigenous peoples have not been transported as a 
working whole; they have arrived in fragmentary and specialized 
form as represented in the personalities of the frontier, for long at 
least almost exclusively menfolk, and ranging from non-conformist 
evangelists to convicts and beachcombers. The task of the native 
peoples in trying to find satisfactory patterns of behavior amid the 
new conditions was thus greatly complicated. 

The modern historical scene opens in forceful style with four types 
of actors entering the Pacific from the Old World in heroic if ex- 
tremely uncomfortable little caravels: shipmen, traders, fighting ~ 
men, and priests. It will be sufficient to remind ourselves of the first 
acts of penetration and control, in which the strong arm prevailed. 
Spain parcels out Central and South America to the conquistadors 
and disputes with the Portuguese and Dutch, and later with the 
British and French, the monopoly of the Indies; European Russia 
presses eastward to the Pacific seaboard; the British, French, and 
Dutch carve settlements from the hunting ground of the North 
American Indian; Chinese, driving the Dutch from Formosa, begin 
intensive settlement of that island; in Hokkaido the Ainu are sub- 
jected by the House of Matsumae; the aboriginal tribes of Australia 
and Tasmania are pushed back or hunted down; one by one the 
Pacific island groups are charted and occupied, until today none but __ 
a few tribes in the mountainous heart of New Guinea remain un- 
touched. The transition from trader and settler to conqueror and 
sovereign is accomplished with varying degrees of ease. 

A student making an inventory of goods, say, in the canoe of a 
coureur du bois in French Canada, in some hot-roofed trading station 
among thatched huts along a Pacific island lagoon, or in the pack of 
some itinerant hawker in Maori, Aborigine, or Ainu country, would 
find a fairly standardized stock. Trade “‘out back” follows a remark- 
ably common pattern of human needs and tastes. 
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With the trader, and often ahead of him, went the missionary, 
representative of this or that religious, ethical, and intellectual sys- 
tem of the West. Unsatisfied to let the indigenous peoples choose 
from his wares, he sought vigorously to replace native gods and 
taboos with the Christian deity and biblical texts. Here easily, 
there only after long patience and even sacrifice of life, foothold was 
\/gained. In a real sense the mission enterprise was cultural pioneer- 
ing. Along with religious ideas and practices its workers brought 
the health measures of the time, established schools, encouraged the 
arts of peace; bridging the language gap they reduced hitherto oral 
tongues to writing; they were the first ethnologists. Their activities 
smoothed the rugged corners and harsh edges from indigenous ways, 
broke down enmities and the narrower loyalties, and so, intentional- 
vly or otherwise, prepared the way for other forms of penetration. 

Trader and missionary influences, together with less intensive 
contact with other types of whites, comprised the first specialized 
wave of “Europeanism” over the Pacific, of cultural as contrasted 
with militant penetration. The response of the indigenous peoples 
varied with local circumstance. Where population groups were 
massive, or access to them (physical or mental) was thwarted by 
geographic factors, nomadic habits, internal feuds and warfare, or 
‘gripping social and religious systems, such influences tended, at 
least for a long time, to be small or restricted to small groups; peoples 
on the Asiatic mainland, the aborigines of northern Formosa, hill 
tribes of the Philippines, Borneo, and Melanesia form examples of 
this. But in the more accessible and hospitable regions having 
settled and compact population groups, notably in the smaller Pacif- 
ic islands, trade and mission activities were successful in producing 
something of a cultural revolution. What might be called a “‘native- 
mission-trader”’ culture emerged, representing a more or less suc- 
cessful fusion between elements of the old life that demonstrated 
their survival value and such elements of the new as were adopted 
spontaneously or as part of the will of the new deity. 

Where further waves of cultural penetration did not arrive imme- 
diately, this new type of life tended to reach an equilibrium. The 
Indian tribes in the woodlands of North America, for instance, 
under the stimulus of the vast fur-trade enterprise and of Jesuit mis- 
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sion work, likewise of a new interaction thus produced between 
tribal groups hitherto isolated and inimical, underwent extensive 
changes in material culture, economic organization, and social 
structure. This new type of life became stabilized over more than 
a century until it in turn was revolutionized as a result of the west- 
ward march of white settlement, the passing of the forests, and the 
segregation of Indian groups on reserves. 

Scattered through the Pacific today there are myriad communities 
whose life remains more or less at this stage, though trader and 
missionary influence has been supplemented increasingly by that of 
officials, as representatives of the governing authority: rural Mexi- 
can or Filipino barrios, Pueblo, Navaho and other Indian villages of 
Southwest United States, Indian and Eskimo bands of Northern 
Canada and Alaska, the peoples of the Gilbert and Ellice groups, 
Tonga, and the more isolated portions of Fiji, Samoa, French Oce- 
ania, the Japanese mandated islands, and Melanesia. The many na- 
tive states and rural communities of the Netherlands East Indies, 
French Indo-China, British Malaya, and the religious minorities of 
the Philippines, Mohammedan and “pagan,” are in much the same 
position, though in these instances Christian missions have failed 
to penetrate extensively so that the new balance of life on the west- 
ern side is based primarily on trader and official influences. Living 
in more or less isolated or specialized environments, or else bul- 
warked by conservatism and hedged around with protective laws, all 
these groups have escaped the pressure experienced by those in the 
direct path of alien migration and economic development and have 
been able to pick and choose from that portion of the alien culture 
reaching them. 

So thoroughly are the visible externals of the old life preserved 
among many such peoples that the casual visitor may describe them V 
as still living in the ways of their ancestors. Yet closer study shows 
the cultural revolution that has taken place. Thought-life, for in- 
stance, has been adjusted extensively to admit the new realm of ex- 
perience even where the vernacular speech alone is used. New weap- 
ons brought altered methods of fighting and usually upset the earlier 
distribution and superordination of tribes and communities. Groups 
by geographic accident accessible to the settlement points chosen by 
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aliens met with fortunate and unfortunate experiences denied to 
those more isolated. Adoption of trade goods not only brought al- 
\terations in material culture as such, but also led to modification in 
the prestige of crafts and craft workers and perhaps in the traditional 
division of labor between the sexes; likewise it stimulated production 
of those goods desired by the trader in exchange for his wares. 
Social organization and individual conduct became altered volun- 
tarily, or in relation to the codes presented by the government and 
by the missions where these had successfully penetrated, and the 
new forms became bulwarked not by the traditional taboos but by 
the judicial institutions of the one and the spiritual authority of the 
other. 

The student finds, however, that the new equilibrium is nowhere 

.\ perfect. Difficulties arise between the native and his trader in the 
course of mutual exploitation. There is a disputed fringe of behavior 
where the exhortations of the missionary conflict with established 
native practice—sexual customs, belief in demons and magic (of the 
indigenous brand), desirability of native dances, and other leisure 
pursuits upon which suspicion or direct ban has fallen. Official poli- 
cies often run counter to cherished tribal ways. And the diversity in 
patterns of conduct presented by different types of aliens, together 
with the divergence between trader, missionary, and official aims in 
dealing with the native, makes for at least some measure of confu- 
sion and misunderstanding. 

Yet upon such more isolated societies the network of wider cul- 
tural relationships is tightening yearly. Informal contacts—travel, 
motion pictures, admiring tourists or lotus seekers, the powerful in- 
fluence of individuals having mixed ancestry—together with the 
purposeful pressure of government amelioration are shaking this 
first new balance of life, which is the basis of present conservatism. 
Another period of cultural flux is under way or presaged. This is 
especially marked among those groups accessible to the developing 
travel routes, urban centers, or focal points of trading activity. 
Such cities of the western Pacific as Singapore, Batavia, Saigon, 
Manila, and Taihoku, with their many satellite centers, and also the 
newer island towns of the east and central Pacific such as Honolulu, 
Suva, Apia, Pago Pago, Papeete, Noumea, Port Vila, Tulagi, Rabaul, 
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and Port Moresby, with their polyglot populations, their wharves, 
stores, offices, schools, hospitals, and prisons, are generating points 
of present and future change attracting individuals from the more 
marginal areas, and sending out stimulating influences, the explosive 
and expansive forces that are stirring in the outside world. 

In some tropical areas unsuited for extensive settlement by aliens 
but where valuable plantation lands or mineral resources were dis- 
covered, modification was drastic. Indigenous peoples were com- 
pelled to work or produce for the dominant group; the “culture sys- 
tem” of Java and the “peonage” system of the Spanish colonies form 
the outstanding instances of this. Again land was taken, bought, or 
leased, and upon it native or introduced labor cultivated and delved 
for alien profit. A reminder need hardly be given of the labor traffic 
and indenture systems which flourished in the tropical Pacific, and 
which in a more carefully controlled form still continue, affecting 
culturally the communities from which the laborers are drawn, the 
laborers themselves, and the indigenous peoples in the regions where 
they go to work. 

Under such conditions the earlier reintegration of life, especially 
the simple faith of early converts, tended to break down. Yet so far 
as individual natives strove to adjust to the complex patterns of 
behavior appearing before them they seemed to touch only the 
visible and superficial externals, with results usually disastrous. 
Over against them were alien minds and habits seemingly impene- 
trable and irreconcilable with their own valued usages. Native lead- 
ers saw their people faced by loss of autonomy and of territory, 
looked back with poignant memory to the good old days, resented 
the confidently domineering ways of the newcomers who were 
thwarting their activities at so many points, could foresee no future 
other than the displacement and destruction of their race. Group_ 
after group, therefore, resorted to arms, even to extremes of ferocity, 
in the attempt to drive back the invasion. 

It is only along such lines of cultural pressure that the many up- 
risings, reversions to “savagery,”’ and warlike restlessness in general 
that have marked dependency history in the Pacific as elsewhere can 
be fully understood. Spain was faced by continual uprisings in her 
American colonies and in the Philippines; in Formosa under the 
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Chinese “every three years an outbreak, every five years a rebel- 
lion,”’ became proverbial, so that they, and later the Japanese had 
to maintain a guard line to prevent raids by the aboriginal tribes 
upon the settled areas; the Malays and Indo-Chinese offered periodic 
resistances, and piracy became rife; stand after stand was made by 
the Ainu; in North America the history of the frontier is largely a 
story of Indian reaction to encroachment, and Indian affairs were 
for long a charge of the War Department; many a resisting Aborig- 
ine band was decimated, even exterminated along with the indige- 
nous game in Australia; elaborate wars were waged in New Zealand 
before the Maoris were overwhelmed by force of numbers; the 
French had to subdue outbreaks in New Caledonia and Tahiti, the 
British in Fiji and the Solomons, while warships of both nations 
cruised for decades the turbulent New Hebrides; a tri-partite rule 
of Britain, United States, and Germany failed to produce native 
political order in Samoa, while during 1909 under the later German 
régime in the western portion of the group a fleet had to steam in 
haste to Apia in order to quell an uprising; in 1889 and 1895 oc- 
curred the last abortive attempts of the native Hawaiian to throw 
off alien political control. Except for a few peoples who still resist 
military pressure and official control in remote hill fastnesses, such 
active manifestations among Pacific peoples have been and are 
crushed. Where necessary, such resisting indigenous groups were 
segregated, there to be subjected to the pacification and civilizing 
process more efficiently. 

From a sense of the futility of resistance, numbers of groups or in- 
dividuals passed to a philosophy of defeatism were stricken with the 
numbness of maladjustment and cultural inadequacy. Whenever, 
in the same personality, an acute cultural conflict takes place, these 
psychological or pathological conditions tend at times to assert 
themselves. Prolonged, their effect seems fatal to morale and to 
physical existence itself. This is often referred to by writers as “the 
psychological factor in depopulation,” “the decay of the will to live’; 
but few make any effort to elaborate upon the complex physical, eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual clash involved in each particular 
situation to bring about the psychic state thus summarized. 

. Humanity, however, does not give away easily to extinction. Even 
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amid the greatest stress, apart from some definite biological damage 
to the stock as perhaps through contagious disease or close inbreed- 
ing combined with malnutrition, the struggle for integration and 
happiness goes on. 

A typical way in which groups have sought adjustment under what 
might be called the cultural-pathological circumstances here 
sketched has been to assert a conscious conservatism. The Ainu, at 
at least until this generation, clung tenaciously to the “bear feast” 
and other customs, steadily resisting Japanization; the old-time 
American Indian “medicine lodge,” “‘sun dance,” “katchina,”’ and 
other beliefs and ceremonies, even though somewhat modified 
through Western contact, are preserved assiduously by “pagan” 
groups here and there; the Moros and other non-Christian peoples of 
the Philippines hold to their identity; in Hawaii the so-called “re- 
vival of heathenism” under King Kalakaua may be classed in this 
category, while throughout Malaysia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and 
Polynesia today a studied conservatism is shown, particularly by the 
older people, as modern influences seep in. 

Another typical way in which adjustment has been sought, and 
closely related to the foregoing, has been in the more or less bizarre 
religious and mystical societies and movements that flourish among 
groups under pressure: the ghost dance, dream drum, and peyote 
cults that in turn spread among the American Indian tribes of the 
plains, the Hauhau, Te Whiti, Rua, and like movements among 
Maori tribes, the Colorum and similar organizations in the Philip- 
pines, the Tuka or Immortality faith in Fiji during the ’eighties, the 
Taro Cult, Vailala madness and other religious manifestations in 
New Guinea, the Ronovuro outbreak in the New Hebrides, the 
Whistlers in Tahiti and the Tuamotus, and a cult that emerged dur- 
ing 1930 in the Gilbert Islands when a native pastor had the revela- 
tion that he was ‘The Father of God” are examples of this. Their 


* A considerable ethnological or historical literature deals with the movements in 
North America and New Zealand; for the others referred to see: C. Worcester and R. 
Hayden, The Philippines Past and Present (New York, 1930), p. 675; Transactions of 
the Fijian Society, 1908-1910 (Suva), pp. 51-57 (Tuka); E. W. P. Chinnery and A. C. 
Haddon, “Five New Religious Cults in British New Guinea,” in Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1917, also F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic (London, 1928); R. L. Stevenson, Jn 
the South Seas (London, 1920), pp. 175-78; Report on Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, 
1929-30, Colonial Office, London. 
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prophets told of salvation for the people in this life or the life to 
come, and often of magical interventions that would sweep out the 
aggressor and restore the land and ancient customs. In some in- 
stances the movements assumed extremely violent form and had to 
be suppressed by force with the result that their mystical character 
became even more marked. True, indigenous peoples have no 
monopoly of such societies and prophecies—they arise equally from 
the fertile soil of transitional periods in both Occident and Orient. 
Yet in the situations here viewed they have peculiar significance, 
not as barbarous survivals, but as spontaneous attempts to give an 
adequate reintegration for life amid the new conditions. Short as 
they may fall of being a permanently satisfactory adjustment, naive 
as may appear their simple fusions of indigenous with immigrant 
theologies and practices, refuges though they be in which a too 
harassed folk find solace and an unpractical solution for their diff- 
culties, nevertheless an understanding of their growth and motivat- 
ing force, leadership, structure, and ceremonial should prove reveal- 
ing both to students of culture change and to the missionaries or 
administrators who are trying to find bridges for the transition pe- 
riod. They are all too little examined. 

In some areas these rallying movements arising from changing 
conditions or from aggression assume a more practical form. Head- 
ed, and with their aims vocalized, by indigenous leaders more ad- 
vanced in the new culture and in some cases, openly or secretly, by 
outsiders inspired either with disinterested or interested motives, 
they assume the form of movements for political autonomy or for 
cultural assertion; on a wider scale they become movements for na- 
tionalism. Here examples are numerous: the Boedi Oetomo (Beau- 
tiful Striving), Sarekat Islam, Perhimpoenan Indonesia, and other 
organizations of the Netherlands East Indies; the Annamite Na- 
tionalist Society in Indo-China; the Katipunan and Tangulan or- 
ganizations in the Philippines; the Young Maori party and the 
Maori renaissance in New Zealand; the Viti Cauravou or Young 
Fijian Society; the Mau or Opinion movements in both Western 
and American Samoa; the native lodges in Hawaii. Even among the 
scattered and broken Indian tribes of North America the same mani- 
festation is found on both a local and national scale and is becoming 
increasingly organized. 


_ 


verona pS 
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A Dutch writer suggests that the origins of such cultural national 
assertion lie in the development of an “inferiority complex” which 

.... leads to sensitiveness . . . . to a feeling of being encroached upon, of 
being wronged. This leads again through the mechanism of compensation, to 
the rejection of every form of dependence, to resistance against every form of 
subordination, to an often exaggerated strengthening of self-consciousness and 
to non-cooperation. The humiliating feeling of inequality is compensated by 
self-exaltation.? 


We may point out here, however, that such manifestations are not 
necessarily unhealthy; each local example is worthwhile or otherwise 
according to the adequacy of its leadership, the capacity of those led, 
the steps taken by the movement, and similar factors in the local 
setting. 

On the whole, governing authorities have been singularly unsuc- 
cessful in grappling with organizations of this kind. They have used 
the methods of logical argument, appeal to patriotism, accusation of 
ingratitude for obvious benefits received, legal control over opposi- 
tion leaders, open condemnation, and military suppression. But the 
doctor does not parley with or physically castigate a patient who is 
ill; he diagnoses and treats. Here, even more than in the case of re- 
ligious integrations, there is need for study and understanding of the 
form and the vitality of such movements as a first requirement of 
successful reconciliation and co-operation. 

Where a manifestation of this kind is dallied with or thwarted it 
tends to wax in strength; where crushed by force from active demon- 
stration it tends to lapse into a more mystical pattern that only in- 
creases its tenacity. An outstanding example can be drawn from 
New Zealand in connection with the so-called King Movement. In 
1859-60 a number of Maori tribes rallied under an elected “‘king”’ in 
the hope of preserving their identity in the face of white penetra- 
tion. Friction arose that led to a long-drawn war, followed by land 
confiscation. Though in time the government effected a formal rec- 
onciliation with the Kingite tribes, the latter kept themselves strictly 
aloof for some six decades from the white settlements that surround- 
ed them and from all official schemes of amelioration. Loyalty to the 
king family has been maintained (the present ruler is third in the 


?In Dr. B. Schrieke (ed.), The Effect of Western Influence on Native Civilizations in the 
Malay Archipelago (Batavia, 1929), p. 243. 
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line of succession), a native parliament determines the tribal affairs, 
and there is a remarkable unity derived partly from a conscious 
preservation of the old ways and partly from a common basis of 
unforgotten grievance. Only since 1929, when the government 
through the findings of a Royal Commission admitted the injustice 
of the land confiscations and offered financial compensation, and 
when Maori leaders from other tribes secured the participation of 
Kingite young people in land settlement schemes and on the sports 
field, has the wall of mystical autonomy shown signs of being 
breached. 

Here and there individual natives, particularly those of part-alien 
ancestry, have severed themselves or were severed from their indige- 
nous groups and have sought to make their way within the immigrant 
economic, social, or intellectual life. This raises the question of gov- 
ernment policies, educational and ameliorative, in the modern pe- 
riod. What measures have been taken in the different areas to aid 
the native peoples in these transitional difficulties? How far have 
they been encouraged to adjust into the life of the dominant group, 
and with what results? 

The first moves on the part of governing authorities were noted as 
in the direction of producing stability and native conformity to 
codes and usages essential for close living with alien groups. Various 
forms of protection were also introduced, mainly the supervision of 
land and other dealings between natives and immigrants, in order 
to shield the former from the results of their incompetence in the 
new ways. In recent years, however, under the influence of demo- 
cratic and philanthropic ideas stirring in Western countries, together 
with the pressure of local needs and problems, official policies have 

! assumed a more positive form; health work, education, the develop- 
ment of councils and courts to give a greater self-government, meas- 
ures for economic stimulation, have not only been introduced into 
most dependencies but also have become in the eyes of the world the 
tests of successful dependency administration. 

In assuming this greater responsibility the colonial powers have 
worked out a considerable diversity of aims and practices, the result 
of the mingling in each place of the philosophies and institutions of 
the homeland and the peculiar demands of the immediate situation. 
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Two main emphases have been apparent, one looking toward as- 
similation of native groups into the dominant culture, the other 
toward the preservation of the indigenous culture and identity. 
In general the policies of the United States and Japan lean most 
strongly toward the first today, those of Britain, Holland, Australia, 
and New Zealand toward the second; France has a more intermedi- 
ate policy of assimilating the few most advanced in the new ways 
but of keeping the majority at a stage of “association.” 

What then of individuals who strive to pass from one culture to 
the other? —Two main elements determine their success: school train- 
ing, and the opportunities available in the dominant society. Where 
a policy of assimilation is emphasized in the schools, children nat- 
urally get the greater stimulus and preparation. But let us follow 
them out into the alien world. Some native groups and communities 
are so situated that their ambitious members have been able to find 
a satisfactory place in the wider culture. The enterprising Maori has 
at hand a fully developed Western society in which he may find a 
place and meet with relatively little discrimination; in Hawaii with 
its very mobile social life and amazing economic expansion by Amer- 
ican capital using imported labor the native Hawaiians have had 
the fullest scope for any ambitions they might show; the urban cen- 
ters of Southwest Asia, Malaysia, and the Central Pacific islands have 
provided many official and commercial openings for part-natives and 
natives unattached to indigenous groups or desirous of finding a 
career along lines other than the traditional. A fair demonstration 
has been given of the fact that, provided there is opportunity, some* 
at least from the ranks of native peoples are capable of achieving 
adjustment in terms of Western values. 

But the great portion of the Pacific picture shows this as anything 
but typical of present conditions. In the last year or two markets for 
tropical products have become thoroughly glutted, economic devel- 
opment along commercial lines has more or less retrogressed, and the 
cities and towns have an oversupply of labor. Even if expansion is 
renewed, there is no prospect of enough jobs for the increasing num- 
ber of ambitious or maladjusted young people who want to follow 
the new ways. Again we are touching an issue with far wider appli- 
cation than among native groups—indeed a fundamental question 
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of educational policy everywhere. The circumstances are peculiarly 
aggravated here, however, as such individuals are moving, or in the 
case of the assimilative policy being turned, from an indigenous sub- 
sistence economy to a commercial sphere which has little place for 
them. 

Even more serious perhaps is the fact that their hopes are being 
directed out into a social world which for the most part discriminates 
against them on the basis of racial differences. The tolerance pro- 
duced in New Zealand through the historical relationships of Maori 
and European, the “‘aloha” atmosphere of island Hawaii, the atti- 
tudes in mixed frontier towns where color prejudice is at its minimum, 
do not by any means represent the sentiment in more settled com- 
munities, especially those of English-speaking countries. The ex- 
treme illustration of this is found in the experience of certain Ameri- 
can Indian groups where the pressure of an assimilative policy is 
showing clear results. For decades schooling and other official ac- 
tivities have had as their direct object the refashioning of the Indian 
tribesfolk into individual American citizens. Success has been 
achieved to a point where among many or most the traditional In- 
dian disciplines and loyalties are breaking or broken down; cultural 
disintegration has set in, reducing the tribal entity to an aggregation 
of struggling families and individuals. Where these are still held to- 
gether by the possession of reservation lands in common or adjoin- 
ing, a state of competition and mutual exploitation, sometimes of the 
most exaggerated kind, replaces in greater or less degree the older 
co-operation. Where there is no such physical tie they tend to scat- 
ter into the larger American milieu. 

But where do they find a place? Sentimental as may be the aver- 
age American concerning the Indian, it is demonstrated that in prac- 
tical relationships his prejudices operate almost equally against the 
Redman and the Negro. In other words, the government has been 
preparing the Indian for assimilation into a white society that will 
not accept him. But whereas the Negro has been able to develop as 
a defense a group solidarity of his own, Indian groups are scattered 
and have as yet no background of common culture or experience on 
which to achieve protective unity. As a result the Indian outside 
his reservation today is usually to be found existing precariously 
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along the social and economic margins and in the disorganized areas _ 
of American life, looked down upon for not attaining in a group where 

he is not given the opportunity to attain. Many or most Indians pre- 
fer, when they can, to return to the reservation refuge or to join with 
their fellows in gypsy-like bands (called by the superior white man a 
reversion to the blanket) where alone they find some psychological 
satisfaction and integration for their lives. 

This is the extreme instance, but the same processes are seen at 
work in many areas of alien settlement where native or part-native 
individuals and families who are severed from their indigenous 
groups live in more or less disorganized fashion. At least a partial 
explanation is thus afforded of what is undoubtedly the most sig- 
nificant cultural fact among indigenous peoples today, the urge to- 
ward maintaining native identity, one feature of which comprises 
the cultural national movements already referred to. We have seen 
that one school of colonial theory and practice considers this the 
wisest end and fashions its educational system accordingly. But far 
more powerful than such influence upon the children to the present 
has been the influence of natives and part-natives who have been 
thrown back upon their indigenous groups through economic needs 

_and discriminatory experiences, or, more rarely, have returned to 
their people with an idea of serving and helping them. Becoming 
leaders and often what the government classes as “agitators” they 
are spreading a gospel, in forms variously healthy or otherwise, of 
self-respect and of the desire for recognition and autonomy that is 
seized on as avidly as were any mystical prophesies. Non-co-opera- 
tion, boycott, revival of arts and crafts, political demonstrations, 
and the like are carried on with all the zeal with which warfare 
against encroachment was practiced by a previous generation. Even 
in areas which have not experienced the full pressure of transition, 
as the smaller Pacific islands, these new ideas and sentiments are 
filtering through the barriers of isolation and conservatism and 
meeting with enthusiastic if not very comprehending response. The 
embarrassment caused to governing authorities, the wholesale foist- 
ing of blame upon propagandists of communism, the measures taken 
variously to repress demonstrations and meet demands are well 
enough known to need no detailed exposition here; and over the 
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scene plays the searchlight of modern publicity, exposing all inci- 
dents and partisan personalities to the world, and making possible 
the bursts of emotion and criticism, from people often distant and 
usually uninformed, that are seriously complicating factors in de- 
pendency administration today. 

If the world is now suffering the bitter consequences of economic 
inflation, it is certainly heading toward a cultural inflation at least 
potentially as serious—an overproduction of national aspirations. 
Ideally we might hope to circumvent this, to produce logical reme- 
dies in administrative practice and educational policy throughout 
dependent areas and among minority peoples, so that all these di- 
verse human groups, large and small, can be controlled and guided in 
their struggle for a satisfactory existence in a world that no longer 
leaves them isolated. And that is what every governing authority is 
trying to do today; it explains the almost feverish anxiety with 
which colonial problems are being examined and discussed. But 
unless the dominant peoples can unbend in a way they show no signs 
of doing until forced by practical circumstances, and unless cultural- 
pathological manifestations are met with more effective remedies 
than reasoned arguments, legal phraseology, and military demon- 
strations, the cultural nationalism of the smaller groups is due to 
froth over with greater or less violence before reaching the level of 
readjustment at which their numerical size and position in the hu- 
man perspective now causes us to place them. 

















THE HYBRID IN HAWAII AS A MARGINAL MAN 
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Several factors conspire to make the hybrid in Hawaii occupy a position markedly 
different from that of the mixed-blood in other areas. The relative absence of race 
prejudice on the part of the Hawaiians has created an atmosphere which is favorable 
both to intermarriage and to persons of mixed blood. There are certain differences be- 
tween the several groups. The Chinese-Hawaiian is, by consensus, a superior product 
and is accorded a high status. The Caucasian-Hawaiian is given a lower rating and con- 
sequently is more sensitive and self-conscious. There is a considerable group of multiple 
hybrids, the results of several crosses. These tend to form a group of their own since 
they cannot readily attach themselves to any of the pure-blood groups as do the dual 
hybrids. The mixed-bloods of all sorts are drawn together, and within this group there 
is little hesitancy with reference to intermarriage. This entire group mingles rather 
freely with the Hawaiians, but there is considerable social distance between them and 
the Nordics. The hybrid plays an important réle in the life of Hawaii. As a participant 
in two or more cultures he acts as an intermediary and interpreter. The presence of a 
considerable number of hybrids has been responsible for the relative absence of race 
prejudice. The hybrids are increasing in numbers and in importance, and it is in the 
minds of these persons that the conflicts and fusions of culture are taking place. To 
understand fully the life of Hawaii, attention must be directed to this marginal group. 


A study of the hybrids, or racial crosses, in the Hawaiian Islands 
is interesting because of the contact of so many racial and cultural 
groups. They constitute one of the major population groups of the 
Territory. According to the Census of 1930 there are 12,592 Asiatic- 
Hawaiians and 15,632 Caucasian-Hawaiians out of a total popula- 
tion of 368,336. In addition there are a number of Asiatic-Cau- 
casians and other crosses distributed among the various ancestral 
groups. 

The situation of the hybrids in Hawaii differs markedly from that 
of the Eurasian in India or the mulatto in continental United States. 
They are not all in the same situation, however, for there are certain 
differences in the treatment accorded the various crosses. In the 
main they are not sensitive as to their mixed ancestry. It is not at 
all unusual to hear someone say, “I am of mixed blood, and I am 
proud of it.” 

Several factors determine their status in Hawaii. For several cen- 
turies the Hawaiians had lived in isolation, which precluded the 
cultivation of prejudices. When Europeans began to make frequent 
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contacts with Hawaii in the late eighteenth century, they en- 
countered no prejudices. The Hawaiians had no hesitancy about 
intermarrying with foreigners. In 1785 John Young, an English 
sailor, was detained in Hawaii. He married a woman of the royal 
family and became the grandfather of the famous Queen Emma of 
later history. King Kamehameha I gave his sister to be the wife 
of Isaac Davis, another English sailor. There was no opprobrium at- 
tached to these marriages, and the children came to be persons of 
prominence and distinction. They preach in the pulpits, teach in the 
schools, practice other professions, sit in the legislature, preside 
over the courts, administer the affairs of the city, represent the 
Territory in Washington, and otherwise rank well in the community. 
In this way the fact is advertised that there is no jeopardy in being 
a hybrid. 

Another favorable circumstance was the modified feudal system 
of the Hawaiians under which the upper class could not marry those 
of the lower class: outside marriages were preferable to the selection 
of social inferiors. 

This attitude of the Hawaiians toward intermarriage and the 
hybrids has created an atmosphere favorable to the entire group of 
cross-breeds. Race prejudice is relatively absent in Hawaii; hence 
there is practically no feeling against any person of mixed blood. 

It is the consensus in Hawaii that the Chinese-Hawaiian is a 
superior product. This may almost be considered a religious creed 
to which all subscribe. Porteus and Babcock say of the Chinese that 
“their greatest contribution was the Chinese-Hawaiian sons they 
gave to the country.’* Theodore Richards, a long-time resident in 
the Territory, wrote, “One of the finest race blends known is that of 
the Chinese and Hawaiian. .... The result of this race mixture is 
attractive from every point of view.” The hybrids themselves 
speak with pride of their ancestry. The following statement from 
a college girl is typical of a large number. “I’m proud that I am of 
Chinese-Hawaiian parentage. On my father’s side I inherit the cul- 
ture of the Orient, while on my mother’s side I possess the hospital- 
ity and sweet temperament of the Hawaiian as well as their love of 
music and beautiful things.” 


* Temperament and Race, p. 49. 2 Journal of Race Development, II, 406. 
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The Chinese-Hawaiian stands out in striking contrast to the 
hybrid in many other situations. ‘The unfortunate cross-breed has 
come in for condemnation from all quarters. The favorite descrip- 
tion is that the mongrel inherits the vices of both parents and the 
virtues of neither.’ With such a stigma attached to himself, he has 
not been accepted and has acted accordingly. He has been given a 
bad name, and this has reacted upon his behavior. On the other 
hand, the Chinese-Hawaiian has been given a good name and has 
lived up to it. Probably the fact that he has been given a good name 
has done more to develop good qualities in him than his being good 
has been responsible for his good name. All groups in Hawaii have 
given this particular hybrid their stamp of approval. 

The Chinese-Hawaiian usually moves freely in both parental 
groups. Both the Chinese and Hawaiians have a good rating in the 
community and several men are prominent in both groups. The 
Chinese came as plantation workers, but by dint of industry and 
frugality have moved into a position in the commercial life of the 
Territory second only to that of the Nordics. The Chinese have eco- 
nomic status. The Hawaiians early recognized their industriousness 
and a Chinese husband was considered a good prize in the matri- 
monial market. The Hawaiians, on the other hand, had political 
status. The Chinese, except for a few, could not participate po- 
litically. When a number of them could participate through their 
half-Hawaiian children, the hybrids came to be of value to them. 
Since both groups have a recognized status in the Territory, the 
cross-breed children are not sensitive as to either. So long as the 
whole community recognizes them and gives them status there is no 
inner conflict. A consideration of the Chinese-Hawaiian makes evi- 
dent the fact that being a biological hybrid is not a serious matter 
unless it results in cultural hybridity. If they cannot adjust them- 
selves to either cultural group, they have no definite behavior pat- 
terns to follow and their lives become disorganized. 

From a study of a number of life-histories secured from hybrids 
in the high schools and colleges of Hawaii, it would appear that 
the Chinese-Hawaiians are accepted more readily by the Hawaiians 
than by the Chinese. One of these men in government service has 

3S. J. Holmes, The Trend of the Race, p. 250. 
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practically all his business dealings with the Chinese. Socially he 
mingles more freely with the Hawaiians. The latter seem to have less 
prejudice than any other population group in the Islands. A de- 
creasing number of Chinese out-marriages with Hawaiians indicates 
that they prefer wives of their own race, if they are available. They 
are more partial to their own race than are the Hawaiians. In 
Honolulu a Chinese-Hawaiian had occupied a rather prominent posi- 
tion in the Hawaiian Chinese Civic Association. In 1928, when dis- 
sension developed within the organization, one of the members said 
that this man was not a Chinese and should not exercise so much in- 
fluence in the group. 

Popularly, the Caucasian-Hawaiian hybrids are given a lower 
rating. J. Luddell Kelly wrote that they “inherit very few of the 
virtues of their white parents.’’4 They are considered less stable and 
industrious than the Chinese-Hawaiians. As yet we do not have 
sufficient evidence to prove that this is due to any biological inferior- 
ity. The Caucasian-Hawaiian is a man of “mixed mind” to a greater 
degree than the Chinese-Hawaiian. The Nordic claim to superiority 
does not permit the hybrid to be fully accepted; hence he becomes 
more self-conscious and sensitive like the Eurasian of India. The 
early American missionaries did not permit their children to asso- 
ciate freely with the Hawaiians; they placed a taboo on the use of 
the Hawaiian language until the children were twelve years old. 
This action, doubtless, had an effect upon intermarriage and the 
attitude toward hybrids. A white woman in Hawaii said: 

I was raised in the South. If my old Negro mammy should come here I 
would hug and kiss her—but the Negro belongs in his place. I can’t endure the 
Hawaiians. I go in swimming at the beach to cool off, but I begin to boil when 
I see how some of the white women act up with the Hawaiian men who take 
them out on surf boards. My boy has a Hawaiian friend in school. I try to 


appeal to his pride to induce him to choose another pal. I do not want any half- 
breed grandchildren; the mere thought of it makes me boil. 


In the main the Caucasian-Hawaiians mingle more freely with the 
Hawaiians than with the Caucasians. Some, with a very slight ad- 
mixture of Hawaiian blood, have tried to break into the white group 
but have not been accepted. A number of these have become 


4 Westminster Review, CLXXV (1911), 368. 
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‘“‘Haole-haters.”’> One Caucasian-Hawaiian who did not share this 
feeling said that the Hawaiian Civic Association was largely made 
up of ‘““Haole-haters.”” The younger element among the Hawaiians 
and part-Hawaiians is developing a resentment against white domi- 
nation and the attitude of superiority of the Nordics. A statement 
by a Caucasian-Hawaiian college girl is illuminating. 

My father did not believe in a life of leisure. We had to do all our own work. 
It was very unpleasant, especially when the manager’s children taunted us and 
looked down upon us as being mere workers. Of course I was then too young to 
understand, but there were some things which penetrated my childish mind and 
have remained with me ever since. Why look down upon American-Hawaiian 
children? Are they not as good as any other nationality? Perhaps they are and 
I still believe they are, but the white people on the plantation did not seem to 
think so. I suppose you will wonder why I have such an opinion. 

Like any other child, I was fond of playing. Sometimes when I was lone- 
some I would try to get acquainted with the white children next door. If their 
mother was not at home we would have a lovely time, but as soon as she would 
return she would call her children into the house and send me home. Her ex- 
planation was, “Of course, I can’t allow my children to associate with those 
half-white children.” Although I was only six years old, I despised the white 
people who treated me thus. My mother saw how lonely I was, so she sent me 
to school with my older sister. 


Another excerpt from the same life-history reveals the conflict 
which developed. 


As a small child I was very fond of music. My father once remarked as a 
joke that some day I was going to be a famous singer and then I could live with 
white people, far away in a place called the United States. Was I happy? No, 
secretly I brooded and pondered over this and fretted myself almost ill. One 
day I couldn’t stand the strain another minute so I asked my mother if I had to 
be a singer whether I wanted to be one or not. She said, “Why of course not; 
it is up to you, what you want to be.” I became happy again. Why worry? 
I needn’t stay among white people. I was afraid that they would despise me. 


The Portuguese in Hawaii are in a peculiar situation. They be- 
long to the Caucasian race, but since they came to work on the 
sugar plantations they are accorded a status of inferiority. This they 
resent, and it reacts upon their behavior. Many are ashamed to be 
known as Portuguese. A number of Portuguese girls in Hawaii 
marry Nordic men. In many instances it is a desire to acquire an 


5 “Haole” is the Hawaiian word for stranger, but in popular usage it is now applied 
to the Nordics. 
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Anglo-Saxon name; Miller or Scott is preferable to DeSouza or 
Pereiro. In this way there is a chance of losing themselves in the 
dominant Nordic group. A hybrid with Portuguese blood often 
hesitates to mention this part of his ancestry. A Portuguese-Hawai- 
ian, even though he may be predominantly Portuguese, almost in- 
variably classes himself as Hawaiian. A few years ago a young man 
with Portuguese name and Portuguese features was asked to repre- 
sent this group at a function sponsored by the governor. He replied, 
“I am not Portuguese; I arn Hawaiian.” The Hawaiians manifest 
less feeling against the Portuguese than against the Nordics; hence 
the Portuguese-Hawaiian can adjust himself to the Hawaiian group 
with considerable ease. If, however, a Portuguese hybrid can lose 
himself in the group of north-European ancestry, he will do so with- 
out hesitation. 

Very few Japanese in Hawaii have married out. They brought a 
large number of women from Japan and were fairly well supplied 
with wives of their own kind. As a result there are comparatively 
few hybrids with Japanese blood. Life-histories from this group re- 
veal attitudes markedly different from those of the Chinese-Hawai- 
ian crosses. They are more hesitant in telling of their ancestry. In 
some documents they do not tell outright, but certain statements are 
unmistakable evidence to anyone familiar with the Hawaiian situa- 
tion. It appears that, in the main, they prefer to be considered 
Japanese. The Japanese consider themselves a superior group; con- 
sequently the hybrids feel sensitive about the other strain.’ This 


6 A high-school girl wrote that she was part Hawaiian. She did not tell the ancestry 
of the “part,” but her name was distinctly Portuguese. This indicates that her father 
was Portuguese. 

7In Los Angeles, California, a Japanese married a Mexican wife by whom he had a 
son. When the boy was five years old his mother died and his father married a Japanese. 
The stepmother did not like the half-breed child and treated him very harshly. Because 
of this treatment the boy ran away from home and got into trouble so that he was com- 
mitted to the state school. He was not accepted by the Japanese boys of his age; some 
of them called him “half-breed.” He would not associate with Mexican boys. As a 
consequence he associated with Japanese boys much younger than himself. Since he 
had no status among the boys of his own age he compensated by domineering over these 
younger boys. He spoke Japanese but was not at all interested in Spanish. Japanese 
communities in California control their children remarkably well. They do not want 
them to behave in such a way as to bring discredit upon their group, but they did not 
seem to feel the same responsibility for this half-breed boy. Probably the fact that his 
features were more Mexican than Japanese was an important factor in the situation. 
He wanted to be a Japanese but was not permitted to be one. 
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feeling of superiority affects the hybrids. They are not accepted 
fully by the Japanese, but like many other crosses they are received 
by the Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian group. A Japanese-Hawaiian 
high-school boy spoke of ‘‘we Hawaiians.”’ He wrote, “I for one am 
not a full-blooded Hawaiian, but a tinge of Japanese blood mingles 
with the rest.” In all probability this “tinge” was one-half. The 
Japanese have not been in the Territory long enough to have several 
generations of crosses and back-crosses. This boy had probably ex- 
perienced differential treatment on the part of the two groups and 
felt more closely drawn toward the Hawaiians. 

There is a considerable group of multiple hybrids in Hawaii— 
those with three to six strains. This results from the intermarriage 
of the several crosses. The triple hybrid, Chinese-Hawaiian-Cauca- 
sian, is rather common. There are other crosses such as Hawaiian- 
Chinese-Negro, Hawaiian-Portuguese-Tahitian-Nordic, Hawaiian- 
Indian- Japanese, Chinese-Hawaiian-Tahitian-Nordic. In addi- 
tion, there are several crosses within the Caucasian group. A high- 
school boy wrote that his father was Chinese-Hawaiian and his 
mother had Hawaiian, American, English, Scotch, and Irish blood. 
These multiple hybrids are in a situation which differs markedly 
from that of the dual hybrids. They cannot very well attach them- 
selves to any of the pure-blood groups, except where there may be a 
preponderance of a particular strain. They tend to form a group by 
themselves, or mingle more freely with the part-Hawaiians of all 
shades and mixtures. A college girl whose father was Hawaiian- 
Chinese and whose mother was German wrote: 

Like many of the other young people of Hawaii I am in a very peculiar situa- 
tion. In me are bloods of the Hawaiian, Chinese, and German races; yet I have 
never felt as if I belonged to any one group. We who are so unfortunately placed 
learn to adjust ourselves. I do not care for any group especially, though I am not 
prejudiced against any. To prove this I might say that my friends are numbered 
among those of different racial groups. I do not have any ideas on the customs 
or practices of any one group perhaps because I never felt as if I belonged to 
any. I have always felt more at home among people in the same position with 
me. We have had clubs, groups or sets or whatever they be may called, and we 
have worked as happy, contented groups. There have been very few Haoles 
admitted to our set because they have been considered more or less snobbish 
and over-bearing. The girls especially have been more so than the boys. Per- 


haps it is unfair to all Haoles, but nearly all our youth of different races hold 
that most Haoles are grasping and snobbish and that we are not of “their kind.” 
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The hybrids of all sorts form a group to themselves. They hesitate 
very little about crossing the various ancestral lines in connection 
with marriage. A college girl whose father was Indian-Irish-Jewish- 
English and whose mother was pure Hawaiian married a man of 
German-Irish descent. There seems to be a tendency for all of these 
mixed groups to draw closer to the Hawaiians than to any other 
population group in the Territory; the Hawaiians form a sort of 
magnetic core which attracts all the hybrid varieties. A quintuple 
hybrid wrote: 


I am proud of the fact that my parents are of Hawaiian ancestry. 


A college girl wrote: 


I have the blood of many races in my veins. I am proud that I have Indian 
blood in my veins. I am very proud of my Hawaiian blood. 


A sextuple hybrid wrote that he was proud of the Hawaiians. He 
stated: 


My father is part-Chinese and I am not and will never feel sorry for being 
part-Chinese. Why should I when God created all men equal? 


While the multiple hybrids mingle freely with the Hawaiians, there 
is considerable social distance between them and those of north- 
European ancestry. Many of them resent bitterly the attitude of 
superiority on the part of the white group. A quintuple hybrid girl 
wrote: 


Why should color lines be drawn between the language groups? Are we not 
al] human beings? God put us all into the world for a purpose and to be of some 
use. Are we not all Americans seeking for the same goal? The white people have 
been the very ones to draw the color line. I have felt this barrier many times in 
my life. Why do the white people have private schools for their children? 
Most likely your answer will be, “To protect our child from speaking incorrect 
English.” Is not this drawing the color line? How can other nationalities learn 
to speak English correctly if they do not come in contact with English-speaking 
children? To create a harmonious atmosphere between the whites and other 
nationalities is to allow them to mingle with each other. Some people despise 
the people of color. Why? Because they think that God made them to live and 
eat while the poor colored people were made to slave for them. All the different 
nationalities can work in harmony, but the whites cannot. Maybe if they would 
come down from their “high horses,” the world could be working in harmony. 


The central position of the Hawaiian is also shown by the back- 
crosses, where the hybrids marry back into the parental groups. 
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Where they have Hawaiian blood they marry back into that group 
more freely than into any other parental groups. 

The hybrid has played and will play an important réle in the life 
of Hawaii. He is a marginal man, a participant in two or more cul- 
tures, and in that capacity he acts as an intermediary. He is an 
interpreter, for he knows the things and the persons of the several 
groups concerned. Several Caucasian-Hawaiians are prominent 
leaders in the Territory, and they represent not only the two groups 
from which they have their origin but other groups as well. At the 
Territorial Normal School in Honolulu practically all the student- 
body offices are held by mixed-bloods. If a Chinese-Hawaiian-Cau- 
casian is president of the students’ association, all three groups con- 
sider themselves represented. Furthermore, the other groups, such 
as the Japanese and Portuguese, will be more likely to give their 
support to such a cosmopolite than to a pure-blood representative of 
any one group. Some Japanese would hesitate in supporting a 
Chinese, and many Portuguese would draw the line against a 
Japanese. 

In all probability, the presence of a considerable group of hybrids 
in Hawaii has been an important factor in developing a situation 
where race prejudice is practically absent. In the process of fusion, 
some of the characteristic physical features have been rubbed off; 
hence, they cannot be classified so readily. Had there been only two 
population groups in Hawaii, it would have been easy for the domi- 
nant group to focus attention upon the other and develop antipa- 
thies, but it is more difficult to direct an attack against several pure 
groups and the great variety of hybrids at the same time. According 
to Raymond K. Oshimo, a Hawaiian-born Japanese, 

The fact that these mixed people belong to the colored races who are looked 
upon as inferior races, has inclined them to safeguard themselves by upholding 
the equality of all races. To admit that the yellow race was inferior was to con- 
sent to their own inferiority; thus they have been jealous in maintaining race 
equality. This, then, to a very great extent explains why we have so little race 
antagonism in Hawaii. The prejudice against the Japanese would have been 
much more severe had it not been for this fact.* 

For some time to come the hybrids will form an intermediate 
type in Hawaii. Gradually this group will be enlarged until it will be 

§ Master of Arts Thesis, University of Chicago, 1926. 
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the most important population group in the Territory. According 
to Dr. Romanzo Adams, of the University of Hawaii, 

About seven per cent of the present population of Hawaii is part-Hawaiian. 
Assuming equal fertility, about seventeen per cent of the offspring of the mar- 
riages of the four years, 1920-1924, will be part Hawaiian and about twenty-five 
per cent of all children will be of mixed race. Apparently the amalgamation of 
the races in Hawaii is destined to go on at an accelerated pace.9 


On the basis of later calculations Dr. Adams wrote in another 
connection that “the highest rate of gain by excess of births over 
deaths has been by the part-Hawaiians.”” 

The pure Hawaiian group is slowly decreasing, but it is diffusing 
its blood more widely throughout the general population. The pure 
Portuguese group is also gradually disappearing through amalgama- 
tion, mainly with the other Caucasians. The Portuguese, on ac- 
count of their advent to the Islands as plantation workers, have 
been accorded an inferior status, but as their blood comes to be more 
widely diffused through the other Caucasian groups this line of 
cleavage will gradually disappear. As the lines of demarcation be- 
tween the various races are gradually eliminated through the process 
of amalgamation, the physical marks, which have served as badges 
of identification and bases of discrimination, will gradually dis- 
appear. 

The intermediate group, constituted of all sorts of cultural hy- 
brids, is developing a culture which is different from that of any 
single ancestral group. In this marginal group at present conflicts 
and fusions of culture are taking place. To understand fully what is 
going on in the life of Hawaii attention must be directed to the ac- 
culturation process as it is operating in the minds of the hybrids who 
at present are on the cultural margins. 
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9 The Peoples of Hawaii (Honolulu, 1925), p. 20. 
% Pacific Affairs (October, 1929), p. 625. 
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ABSTRACT 


Age at marriage is a convenient starting point in studying both the static and the 
dynamic aspects of a human population. The predominating age at which persons of 
each sex enter into marriage is a highly important factor in determining the potential 
natural increase of the population. The marital behavior pattern of a rural population 
group is distinctive in that the bulk of all marriages occur from two to three years 
earlier than is true for city populations. Subjectively, it may seem desirable to set up 
certain age relationships between husband and wife; but objectively it is difficult to de- 
fend any age velbtinnstlp that does not appear as a predominating tendency in the ac- 
tual behavior of the group. The cultural heritage of a group probably determines more 
than anything else what its marital standards regarding age will be. 


I 


The keenness of present-day interest in all phases of population 
and family problems both in the scientific and in the so-called 
practical fields justifies a detailed study of the age factor in marriage. 
Age at marriage serves as a point of departure in studying both the 
static and the dynamic aspects of population. Also, it is probably 
true that the predominant tendencies regarding age at marriage 
within a given population reflect to some extent the presence of cul- 
tural, geographic, and even other influences in the environment 
which are not of purely demographic origin. But in the study at 
hand the primary interest is in the phenomenon of age itself as re- 
lated to the two sexes at the time of marriage. Whatever may de- 
termine age at marriage and the results that may attend it are of 
secondary interest for the time being. 

The work of collecting the data for this study was begun during 
the academic year 1931-32. During that year several preliminary 
classifications were made for the purpose of determining the best 
possible modes of attack that could be followed. The data have been 


* Formerly graduate student assistants in the Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, and members of the graduate seminar in rural sociology. 
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secured from the marriage record books in the office of the Court Clerk 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, and cover all marriage licenses issued in 
Payne County between January 1, 1895, and December 31, 1932. 
A few of these records were not usable because of omissions of age 
for either the male or the female or both. In some instances, the 
word “legal” was given for age. The study is based upon 10,465 
marriage license records which were fully intelligible.” 

There are two sources of possible error in this study for which no 
precautionary measures have been taken. The first of these is that 
introduced by time. A period of thirty-eight years is relatively long 
in a state as new as Oklahoma and, no doubt, the habits and customs 
of the people have changed much during that time. Furthermore, 
if the business cycle exerts any noticeable effects upon the age at 
which marriages are made, it seems likely that there may be trends 
perceptible in these data which have been ignored. But any single 
year would not afford a reliable sample from a population group so 
small as that from which these records were taken. The second 
source of error is one which is common to practically all studies based 
upon public documents. There is no possibility of guarding against 
the factor of falsification, and in marriage there are many reasons 
why the ages given might be entered falsely. In a later study, the 
time element will be considered, but no method is apparent by which 
the influence of perjury can be eliminated. 
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II 
: i The total number of marriage licenses for which ages of both bride 
and groom were secured for use in this study is 10,465. The ages of 
the men ranged from fifteen to eighty-six years, but after the age of 





f 2 While this study was in progress, Dr. James H. S. Bossard published the results 
: ; of one quite similar in many respects. (See his paper, “The Age Factor in Marriage: 
A Philadelphia Study, 1931,”’ American Journal of Sociology, XX XVIII (1933), 536- 
49.) His data were for the population of a large urban center and covered only one 
year, while those used here are for a predominantly agricultural and small-town popula- 
tion and extend over a period of thirty-eight years. When Dr. Bossard’s paper appeared, 
we decided to complete our study in two parts, one of which would tend to supplement 
his and show for a rural area what he has shown for a large city, and the other to be 
carried out according to the original plan. We desire, therefore, to give him full credit 
for the plan which has been followed in order that our results may be comparable with 
his to the greatest extent possible. 
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seventy-seven years there was little continuity in the ages of these 
men, probably because of the scarcity of individuals marrying in 
extreme old age. The ages of the women ranged from thirteen to 
eighty-five years, but did not run continuously after the age of 
seventy-six years was passed. Of course this does not establish the 
upper and the lower limits within which human marriage is possible, 


CHART I 























DISTRIBUTION BY AGES OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN 
MARRIED FROM 1895 TO 1932 


but it probably does suggest the maximum limits within which 
marriage is feasible either biologically or economically. 

In Chart I a simple frequency distribution is given for both men 
and women marrying at each age consecutively from thirteen to 
seventy-nine and for those eighty years of age and over.’ This chart 
has two distinct characteristics. First, it shows that there is a lag of 
about three years in the ages at which men marry in comparison 
with that for women up to approximately the age of thirty years. 

3 The data have been tabulated so as to show both the actual numbers of persons 
marrying at each specified age by sex and the percentages which the corresponding 


numbers compose of the total. Because of the length of this table, it does not seem prac- 
ticable to show it. Furthermore, the data are shown by three-year intervals in Table I. 
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After that age there is a greater degree of coincidence in the ages of 
the two sexes at marriage. Second, the chart shows that up to the 
age of twenty years the number of women marrying greatly exceeds 


RS TRAITS 







TABLE I 
tf NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN MARRYING, GROUPED 
F BY THREE-YEAR PERIODS 
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that of men, but beginning at the age of twenty-one the number of 
men marrying at each specified age is much greater than that of 
women at the corresponding age. In most cases the number of men 
marrying at ages beyond twenty-one years is at least double that of 
women, both absolutely and relatively. 

In Table I the data are presented in a more compact form than 
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that from which Chart I was constructed. From these figures it may 
be seen that the modal age period at which men married is from 
twenty to twenty-two years, while that for women is from seventeen 
to nineteen years. Going back to Chart I it will be observed that 
the single age at which men married in greatest frequency is twenty- 
one years, while the corresponding age for women is eighteen years. 


CHART II 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEN AND WOMEN MARRIED FROM 1895 TO 1932 
GROUPED BY THREE-YEAR PERIODS 


In Bossard’s study,‘ which represents a strictly urban population, 
the modal marriage age period for men was from twenty-three to 
twenty-five years while that of women was from twenty to twenty- 
two years. In that study the single age of maximum frequency of 
marriage was twenty-two years for men and twenty-one years for 
women, but the decline from the maximum was neither so rapid nor 
so great for the next few years as seems to be true in our study. The 
age comparisons are given for the Oklahoma data in Chart II. 

In order that what has been said regarding the age distribution of 
men and women at marriage may be clear, the data have been sum- 
marized in Table II. 


4 See James H. S. Bossard, op. cit., Table I, p. 529. 
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This is sufficient to show that by far the greater number of all 
marriages for both men and women occur in the early twenties or 
even before. However, the proportion of all wives who were twenty- 
two years of age or below at the time of marriage is almost double 
that of husbands within the same age limits. In the study by Bos- 
sard, only 62.2 per cent of the husbands and 82.1 per cent of the 
wives married at the age of twenty-eight or earlier, while in this 
study the corresponding figures for the same age limits are 74.1 per 
cent of the husbands and 87.7 per cent for the wives. This shows 
concretely the contrast in age at marriage between rural and urban 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AT MARRIAGE OF MEN AND 
WOMEN MARRIED IN PAYNE COUNTY, 
OKLAHOMA, FROM 1895 TO 1932 








CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL MARRIAGES 
AGE AT MARRIAGE 





Females 
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ss sn cdenadcatese 38.2 71.3 
RR OP errs 60.7 82.4 
CS eee Tre 74.1 87.7 














populations for each sex. In other words, the differences in age at 
marriage between urban and rural people of the same sex seem to be 
about the same as those between the two sexes in the rural popula- 
tion, with the rural population marrying earlier than the urban by 
about three years.‘ 

For most population groups, it is considered usual that men marry 
women who are younger than themselves. In the United States the 

















5 Some readers may be inclined to question the value of these comparisons because 
of the time element involved in the Oklahoma study, upon the ground that thirty years 
ago marriages took place much earlier than is common now. However, an unpublished 
study by O. D. Duncan and J. T. Sanders on this point shows that this was not alto- 
gether true in Oklahoma, at least prior to the depression. Among 1,362 farm families in 
Oklahoma which were studied in 1926, the mean age of fathers at marriage was 23.6 
years, and that of sons was 21.4 years, while the mean age for mothers at marriage was 
19.5 years and that of their daughters was 18.9 years. 
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average difference in age between husband and wife is probably in 
the neighborhood of three years in round numbers. Extreme varia- 


TABLE III 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MARRIAGES SHOWING DIFFERENCES OF AGE BETWEEN 
MEN AND WOMEN AT MARRIAGE 


(Numbers and percentages) 








MEN 
OLpER By YEARS 





Per Cent Per Cent 
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Men older 

Women older 

Same age 

Total same age and men 
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tions from that average in either direction are not very common, al- 
though they are not unknown. 


In Table III the age difference is given by single years up to 
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twenty-one where the wife’s age exceeds that of the husband and up 
to twenty-seven where the husband’s age exceeds that of the wife. 
There were no women who were more than twenty-one years older 
than their husbands. Although there were two men who were 
fifty-seven years older than their wives, the number of men whose 
ages exceeded the ages of their wives by twenty-eight years or more 
is not statistically significant when shown separately. Out of the 
total of 10,465 marriages, there were 735, or 7.0 per cent, of the 
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AGE DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN MARRYING 
AT Eacu AGE 


cases in which the husbands and wives were the same age. In 760 
cases, or 7.3 per cent, wives were older than their husbands, and in 
8,970 cases, or 85.7 per cent of the total, husbands were older than 
their wives. 

As can be seen by a further observation of Table III and Chart 
III, 2.8 per cent of the total women were only one year older and 1.7 
per cent of the women were two years older than their husbands. 
Although one woman was twenty-one years older than her mate, the 
statistical significance of the number of women who are more than 
four years older than the men they married rapidly dwindles to 
practically nothing. 
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Among the persons included in Bossard’s study, 10.5 per cent of 
the husbands and wives were the same age, 10.1 per cent of the 
wives were older than their husbands, and 79.4 per cent of the 
husbands were older than their wives. Also, the maximum excess of 
husbands’ ages over those of wives was thirty-eight years and the 
maximum excess of wives’ ages over those of husbands was twenty- 
nine years compared with fifty-seven and twenty-one years respec- 
tively in the Oklahoma population studied. In comparing the two 
samples, there was a wider range of variation in the excess of the 
age of husbands over wives by nineteen years in the Oklahoma group 
than among the Philadelphia husbands, but among those wives who 
were older than their husbands, the excess was eight years greater 
for the Philadelphia than for the Oklahoma women. In spite of the 
greater differences between the ages of husbands and wives in Okla- 
homa than in Philadelphia, the Oklahoma husbands whose ages 
exceeded those of their wives by eight years or less comprised 67.8 
per cent of all husbands, while in Philadelphia the corresponding 
group included 66.9 per cent of all husbands. In Philadelphia 6 per 
cent of the women in Bossard’s sample were older than their hus- 
bands by two years or less, and only 4.5 per cent of the women in- 
cluded in our study fell into this category. From these comparisons 
it is apparent that there is a higher correlation between the ages of 
husbands and wives in the city than in the country population. In 
most of the Oklahoma cases for which the husband was older than 
the wife, the differential was seven years or less. In the case of wives 
older than husbands, the difference was two years or less in the 
majority of the cases. Considering the width of the extreme variations 
in proportion to their scarcity, it seems reasonable to say exotic 
marriages are not statistically or even sociologically important 
when age is the principal point of comparison. 

The variations in the age differentials between husband and wives 
are shown in their true meaning when the average ages of persons of 
each sex are compared with mates of designated ages as is done in 
Table IV and Chart IV. The only group of women whose mean ages 
were greater than the age of their husbands were those who married 
men under eighteen years of age. And the mean age of men was 
lower than the designated ages of the women they married only for 
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those men marrying women sixty-eight years of age or older. The 


TABLE IV 
MEAN AGE OF MEN AND WOMEN AT MARRIAGE BY DESIGNATED YEARS 


number of cases in which the mean ages of men marrying women of 




















Mean Age of | Mean Age of Mean Age of | Mean Age of 
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too small for reference to be made to it. 


In conformity with expectations, the bulk of all marriages in- 
cluded in the sample took place during the period of the early 
twenties or even earlier in the case of females. As was shown above, 


* Average age of men 77 and over=80.3. Average age of women 77 and over =8o.3. 


specified age were ten years or more above that of their wives was 
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the proportion of females, who married at age twenty-two or below 
was almost double that of males who married below the same upper 
age limit when each sex is taken separately. When a cross-tabula- 


CHART IV 
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DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN AGES OF MEN AND WOMEN AND THE MEAN AGES 
OF PERSONS THEY MARRIED SHOWN FOR EACH SEX 
AND Eacu AGE UP TO 76 YEARS 


TABLE V 


PROPORTIONS OF MARRIAGES FOR AGE LIMITS AT 
MARRIAGE APPLICABLE TO BOTH HUSBAND 
AND WIFE 


Percentage 
Age of Both Husband and Wife (cumulative) 


20 years or under 
21 years or under 
22 years or under 
23 years or under 
24 years or under 
25 years or under 
26 years or under 


tion of the ages of husbands and wives at the time of marriage was 
made the same tendency appeared, but to a less marked degree. The 
proportions of marriages for which the ages of both husbands and 
wives were within specified age maxima were as given in Table V. 
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In other words, it may be seen that the majority of all marriages 
took place while both the husband and the wife were twenty-four 
years of age or younger. In Bossard’s study the majority of all 
marriages was found to fall in the twenty-sixth rather than in the 
twenty-fourth year. 

The five age combinations shown in Table VI included 1,708 or 
16.3 per cent of the total 10,465 cases studied. In Bossard’s study, 
the five largest age combinations included only 12.7 per cent of his 
entire sample, and there is little similarity between the largest com- 
binations in the two samples. This seems to indicate that in a rural 
population there is a much greater tendency for marriages to be 


TABLE VI 


FIVE MOST FREQUENT AGE COMBINATIONS OF 
GROOMS AND BRIDES AT MARRIAGE 








Age Combination Number Per Cent 





Male 21 and female 18........ 662 6.3 
Male 22 and female 18........ 331 3.2 
Male 21 and female 19........ 325 2,3 
Male 23 and female 18........ 202 1.9 
Male 22 and female 19........ 188 1.8 
















“bunched” within the earlier ages of adult life than is true of an 
urban population. Also it will be observed that within these most 
frequent age combinations, the age differential is from two to five 
years, but the most common difference between the ages of husband 
and wife seems to be around three years. In Bossard’s study on this 
point the spread between the ages of husband and wife was from two 
to three years, which probably means a greater uniformity on the 
whole between the ages of husbands and wives in urban than in 
agricultural communities. 


6 It has been suggested to the writers that the tendency of the Oklahoma population 
to marry earlier than that of Philadelphia was due to differences in geographical and 
climatic conditions. This is a debatable question, but it must also include the factors of 
race, national origin, economic status, and many cultural conditions. In the final analy- 
sis it is doubtful if all the contributory influences could be segregated, and it would 
inevitably introduce many arguments not germain to the point in this discussion. The 
writers of this paper are content to have the differences explained as being resultants of 
urbanization and ruralization of the population. 
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The fifteen most frequent differentials between the ages of hus- 
bands and wives are shown in Table VII. In approximately one- 
third, 31.1 per cent, of all marriages the husbands’ ages were from 
two to four years greater than those of the wives. Also in more than 
half, 52.5 per cent, of all the records studied the husbands’ ages 
exceeded those of the wives by from one to six years. While in 4.5 
per cent of all cases the ages of wives exceeded those of husbands by 
one or two years. It is noticeable that, according to comparisons of 


TABLE VII 


AGE DIvFERENTIALS IN ORDER OF THEIR FREQUENCY 
(FIFTEEN OCCURRING MOST FREQUENTLY) 








Percentage of 


Age Disparity Number | ‘Total Class 





Men 3 years older 1,436 13 
Men 4 years older 1,124 10 
Men 2 years older 1,087 10. 
Men 1 year older 909 
Men 5 years older 833 
Men 6 years older 751 
Same age 735 
Men 7 years older 523 
Men 8 years older 434 
Men g years older 342 
Men to years older 334 
Women 1 year older 289 
Men 11 years older 209 
Women 2 years older 177 
Men 12 years older 168 
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these data with those employed by Bossard, there is a much greater 
tendency for urban wives to be either the same age as their husbands 
or even older than is true of rural wives. Perhaps the explanation of 
this lies in an inclination of rural marriages to be governed to a 
greater extent by custom or tradition than is true for city marriages. 
The tendency of rural women to marry earlier than city women is, 
in all probability, an important factor in causing the gross fertility of 
farm families to be higher than that of city families. Both males and 
females seem to marry earlier in rural than in urban areas. This may 
affect the population rates in two ways: (1) the actual child-bearing 
period of rural wives is lengthened by early marriage, and (2) a 
larger percentage of rural women are married during the period of 
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their lives when conception is most likely and usually most frequent 
than is true for urban wives. 

While this study has not been addressed to the task of explaining 
cause-effect relationships associated with the age of the population 
at marriage, it probably will be not beside the point to suggest some 
of the more obvious problems and inferences involved. 

In a predominantly agricultural population, such as exists in 
Oklahoma, early marriage has several advantages for the members 
of the society. First, agriculture is primarily a family enterprise, 
both economically and sociologically. The farm is to a great extent 
a self-sufficing unit, and division of labor in farming is more largely 
within the individual farm unit than is true for the city household. 
Second, the farm under usual conditions is somewhat isolated geo- 
graphically, and marriage affords a psycho-social relationship which 
in a large way mitigates the geographic isolation of the farm. 
Furthermore, the farm itself provides an atmosphere of growth, gen- 
eration, production, and reproduction which, no doubt, stimulates 
and accentuates the familistic desires of the farm population. Third, 
the relatively large investment, in proportion to returns, necessary 
in agriculture makes an early start imperative and “bachelor farm- 
ing” is irksome. And, fourth, agricultural societies favor early mar- 
riage by custom. In purely rural communities a person who remains 
unmarried beyond the usual age at marriage becomes more or less 
conspicuous and ill at ease among his fellows. In other words, mar- 
riage for rural people is rather highly scrutinized by the group, 
whereas in the city there is somewhat less interference in the affairs 
of individuals on the part of the group. 









FOLK RATIONALIZATIONS IN THE 
“UNWRITTEN LAW” 


RUPERT B. VANCE 
AND 
WALLER WYNNE, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 
ABSTRACT 

The conflict between folk ways and state ways in the “unwritten law defense” clearly 
shows opposing folk and lega! rationalizations. In the effort to preserve for the aggrieved 
individual the right of private vengeance, the folk has opposed the concept of the sanc- 
tity of human life with the concept of the inviolability of the home, the property concept 
of marriage, and the concept of the husband’s sovereignty. To the folk doctrine of 
justifiable homicide the law opposes the cold-blooded doctrine of agency. This legal 
doctrine has given way before the folk view at three points: (1) by an abrogation of the 
paramour’s common law right of self-defense, (2) by statutory enactments which place 
justifiable homicide under the rule of ‘reason and justice,” (3) and by its enactment into 
law. Moreover, juries continue to free those who slay “‘in defense of the home” by sub- 
stituting folk rationalizations for the law of the land. 

Society governs and the state governs. Each has developed the 
rationalization of its controls, society in its mores, the state in law. 
The machinery of administration belongs to the state, and this 
machinery is applied to the enforcing of law. The mores are a phe- 
nomenon of society, not of the state, and their administration pre- 
sents peculiar difficulty. Strictly speaking the. mores are not ad- 
ministered.’ The rationalizations behind the folk ways are no more 
than that current coin, the everyday notions of the common, ordi- 
nary man in the primary group. The rationalizations of state ways 
are elaborate, involved, embodied in legal codes, made consistent 
by argument from precedent to predecent, and buttressed by 
machinery of administration. Nevertheless when they conflict, folk 
ways often vanquish state ways. This paper selects one important 
point of conflict, the so-called unwritten law, from which to trace 
the divergent threads of folk and legal rationalizations. 

How have these rationalizations arisen? We know that through 
long periods of social evolution the notion of sanctity or inviolability 


has been attached to certain concepts. The sanctity of property, the 


‘It is hardly necessary to footnote Sumner’s Folkways and Giddings’ Civilization 
and Society, chap. v, in this connection. 
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sanctity of human life, the inviolability of contract may serve as 
examples of such concepts. Rationalization we shall regard as the 
logical process whereby particular acts are either referred to or ex- 
cluded from the domain of one of these major concepts. When folk 
ways and state ways coincide, as fortunately they often do, there 
arise no discrepancies to confound sociology and jurisprudence. But 
in that twilight zone where they conflict, legal rationalizations run 
counter to folk rationalization and written law contends with “un- 
written law.’” To one such code of what is “decent behavior” in 
the sight of the local, provincial, or regional community has been 
assigned the term “the unwritten law.” 

The unwritten law defense appears to be society’s lingering effort 
to save to its members from the encroaching domain of law some 
vestige of the right of private vengeance. So the definitions indicate. 
The unwritten law according to Bouvier’s Law Dictionary is “a 
popular expression to designate a supposed rule of law that a man 
who takes the life of the wife’s paramour or daughter’s seducer is not 
guilty of a criminal offense.” Blackstone’s Law Dictionary comes 
nearer sociological content when it defines unwritten law as a 
“term .... popularly and falsely applied to a supposed local prin- 
ciple or sentiment which justifies private vengeance particularly the 
slaying of a man who has insulted a woman, when perpetrated by 
her kinsman or husband.” 

It remains to be shown that the unwritten law defense for murder 
by operating within the legal process contravenes but does not defy 
law. This may be shown by a threefold comparison of gang murders, 
lynchings, and the freeing of those guilty of homicide under this 
principle. Gang murderers conspire for private vengeance, operate 
in secret, evade and defy the law, and outrage the mores of the com- 
munity in the process. Men bent on lynchings in our southern states 
operate in public for both private and public vengeance, openly defy 
both the law and its representatives, but conform to the demands of 
the folk ways. Because of the strength of these folk ways, lynchers 
are rarely brought to trial even when known to the community. 
2? Howard W. Odum, “Lynchings, Fears and Folkways,” The Nation, CXXXIII 
(1931), 719-20. 


3 Southern Commission in the study of Lynchings and What They Mean (Atlanta, 
1931), PP- 49, 51, 54, 67 n. 
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Under the unwritten law defense the taker of private vengeance 
comes into court, admits rather than conceals the deed, and flying 
in the face of both facts and law wins acquittal through the force 
of social patterns and folk rationalizations. Where lynching may 
defy the legal process, a slayer pleading the unwritten law over- 
comes it by submission to it. 

This accomplishment is due to the very simple fact that the jury 
represents the folk society. ‘“The tendency of the American jury,” 
writes Judge Watt in Scribner’s for June, 1926, “is not to deliver a 
verdict according to the evidence but to pronounce a sort of Judg- 
ment of Solomon, although the qualifications of the jurors for such 
a delicate piece of work are usually in striking contrast to those of 
the monarch whom they imitate.’”’ True enough in theory, the jury 
is the court of last resort for the facts while the bench remains the 
court of last resort for the law. But what Judge Watt overlooks in 
this case is the fact that the jury under the palpable fiction of mak- 
ing the inference from law to fact and from fact to law is changing 
law to conform with folk beliefs. Nathaniel F. Cantor has well stated 
this point: 

The jury is “guided,” if at all, by the sense common to the average layman. 
Bias, caprice, random selection of remembered remarks, the rhetoric of the at- 
torneys, group loyalty and religious, social, and economic mores determine the 
outcome We reach the conclusion that the jury, not the judge, decides 
the law in each particular case, and determines it, not through refined or even 


crude legal analyses, but through similar thought processes operating in their 
own lives—finding reasons to support conclusions.‘ 


Judge after judge has charged the jury to the same intent as did 
a certain Judge Biddle of Philadelphia when he said: “In this court 
the unwritten law is not worth the paper it isn’t written on.” Yet 
jury after jury have returned verdicts which show that under the 
guise of interpreting evidence they are substituting for the law of 
the land the moral ideology of the folk. Extra-organizational and 
extra-institutional as is the system of folk ways embodied in the un- 
written law, it can realize and perpetuate itself without organiza- 
tion. The unwritten law is neither a legal fiction nor is it a defense 
at law. “‘There is no law, unless made so by statute, which wholly 
excuses the husband from liability for taking the life of the wife or 


4 Crime, Criminals, and Criminal Justice, pp. 219-20. 
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her paramour, although he slay both or either while in the act of 
adultery.’’s 

With this preliminary statement, we turn to the question of this 
paper. In the marginal zone between folk ways and state ways, in 
the social situation of marital infidelity and private vengeance, what 
are the conflicting legal and folk concepts which the jury must 
rationalize? 

Except where contravened by statute, common law opposes to 
the slaying of the wife’s paramour or seducer the rational and cold- 
blooded rule of agency. Husband and wife are recognized as sepa- 
rate and distinct personalities with distinct wills. The husband then 
can act only as the agent of this principal, and the authority of the 
agent cannot exceed that of the principal. Thus the husband is not 
justified in taking the life of another, even though he discover the 
paramour in guilty embrace with his spouse. “This is an act,”’ sums 
up the Corpus Juris,® “consented to by her and as she would have 
no right to take the life of her paramour because of the act com- 
mitted, her husband acting in her defense has no greater right.” 

To the folk way of thinking this is stale, flat, and unprofitable 
doctrine. Such slayings to their way of thinking belong equally with 
self-defense in the category of justifiable homicide. The point may 
be stated very simply. To the folk rationalization there exists no 
recourse at law comparable to the social wrong and emotional pain 
inflicted. The penalties under criminal law are totally inadequate, 
while recourse to civil suits for damages brands one as a coward and 
lacking in the finer sensibilities. Only in sophisticated urban socie- 
ties which have long since bid adieu to pristine morals can divorce 
be counted a socially acceptable solution. While such a divorce may 
brand a culpable wife, it leaves the paramour untouched. Moreover, 
in folk society the cuckold is the branded one, while to admit the 
knowledge of a paramour and let him live is a public confession of 
cowardice. Accordingly, in folk thinking the concept of the sanctity 
of human life has been voided by the erstwhile paramour’s violation 
of other concepts of sanctity. In folk thinking the implied concept 
violated is usually pointed out as the sanctity of the home and the 
final plea is: ‘“He broke up my home.” Within this major ration- 
alization lie several other folk concepts worthy of examination. 
5Corpus Juris, 30 and 261, p. 82, n. 15. 6 Ibid. 
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Basic to the unwritten law is the property concept of marriage. 
The patriarchal background of much of our western culture has left 
the folk with a cherished conviction that marriage gives the husband 
a property right in the person of his wife. Under this concept the 
wife is regarded as inert, non-personal, passive, and involuntary. 
Her part in the initiation of and accession to an illicit relationship 
can thus be mercifully ignored. Though assault cannot be pleaded, 
yet by a kind of rationalized chivalry her part is extenuated by 
being regarded as passive. Accordingly, all the figures of speech used 
as ‘carriers of emotional freight”? compare such illicit relationships 
with burglary or arson. A jewel is stolen, a citadel is forced, or a 
habitation is destroyed by the torch of arson. 

One may search far before one finds a more apt statement of this 
folk rationalization than the following opinion of a Georgia judge in 
1860. While folk judgments often gain utterance through the obiter 
dicta of all-too-human wearers of the ermine, as will be pointed out 
later this judge spoke fairly discreetly within limits of a Georgia 
statute. 

Has an American jury ever convicted a husband or wife of murder or man- 
slaughter, for killing the seducer of his wife or daughter? And with this exceed- 
ingly broad and comprehensive enactment on our statute book, is it just to juries 
to brand them with perjury for rendering such verdicts in this state? Is it not 
their right to determine whether in reason or justice, it is not justifiable in the 
sight of Heaven and earth, to slay the murderer of the peace and respectability 
of a family, as one who forcibly attacks habitation and property? What is the 
annihilation of houses or chattels by fire and faggot, compared with the destruc- 
tion of female innocence; robbing woman of that priceless jewel, which leaves 
her a blasted ruin with the mournful motto inscribed upon its frontals, ‘thy 
glory is departed?”’ Our sacked habitations may be rebuilt, but who shall repair 


this moral desolation? How many has it sent suddenly, with unbearable sorrow, 
to their graves? 

In what has society a deeper concern than in the protection of female purity, 
and the marriage relation? The wife cannot surrender herself to another. It is 
treason against the conjugal rights. Dirty dollars will not compensate for a 
breach of the nuptial vow. And if the wife is too weak to save herself, is it not 
the privilege of the jury to say whether the strong arm of the husband may not 
interpose, to shield and defend her from pollution?? 


Where the doctrine of agency is carried to its logical conclusions, 
the property concept has little or no standing in law. This may be 


7 Georgia Reports. Biggs v. State (XXIX 723-30). By the Court—J. Lumpkin, de- 
livering the opinion (1860). 
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shown by the words of a recent English decision. In dismissing a suit 
| for damages by a grocer’s assistant against a physician for enticing 
uF his wife from his home, Justice Henry Alfred McCardie said: 

:: I must tell you that a woman’s body does not belong to her husband. It is her 


own property, not his..... She can leave her husband of her own free will... .. 
and can decide whether and when to bear children. She is a citizen not a serf.8 





The view of the wife as inert property, moreover, undergoes a 
severe logical strain when it develops that she has shown in the 
illicit relationship a will and desires of her own. Accordingly it is 
bolstered by a corollary, a theory of sovereignty resident in’ the 
husband. This, of course, is another legitimate patriarchal heritage 

' in western culture. When there is brought before the jury open con- 
MW flict between husband and wife, the protection of property from 
| rapine hardly seems a tenable defense. The inert chattel seeks the 
thief, the family habitation seeks the torch of arson. But a theory 
of the husband’s sovereignty rationalizes the situation by pointing 
out that the wife must yield to his desires and commands concern- 
ing her choice of associates. Nor shall any third party contravene his 
demands. This theory may be found expressed or implied in the 
statutes of several states while the unwritten law has operated to 
justify the slaying of the wife herself in case of her continued defiance 
of authority. The charge of a lower court, again in Georgia, may be 
taken as an exhibit of the theory of sovereignty. 

A man would have the right, nay it would be his duty, to protect and defend 
his wife against any assault upon her virtue by either a seducer or an adulterer. 
In this state the husband is the head of the family; the wife is subject to him; 
her legal civil existence is merged in the husband, except so far as the law recog- 
nizes her separately either for her own protection or for her benefit, or for the 
preservation of public order—[Code. section 1753]. And it would be the duty of 
a wife to conform to any reasonable and just regulations the husband may lay 
down for guiding her conduct or choosing her associates—and it would be the 
duty of all other persons to acquiesce in the husband’s authority or directions, 
so far as known in respect thereto, and if any man should violate this principle 
for the purpose of adultery, or seduction, and by open force or deceit or fraud, 
come between husband and wife, the husband would have a right immediately 
and swiftly to resort to force for the expulsion of such intruder, and, as before 
| noted, to use just so much force as was necessary, and even to slay the aggressor, 

f if such killing should be actually necessary in order to protect and defend his wife.’ 
i 8 See Time, February 1, 1932, p. 15. 
Ft 9 Georgia Reports, Hill v. State (Vol. 64, par. 459). 
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The final folk rationalization is to extol private vengeance under 
the unwritten law to a principle of social welfare and public morals, 
the process by which folk ways become mores. The question then 
becomes: Would it be good social policy to allow home-breakers to 
go unpunished? Each juryman who finds himself asked by astute 
lawyers, ““Do you want your home broken up by an unprincipled 
scoundrel?” finds his implied answer elevated unto a concept of uni- 
versal social validity. In the ensuing rationalization, the sanctity of 
human life is eclipsed by the sanctity of the home. Plenty of evi- 
dence lies at hand to support this view, not the least of which is its 
occasional enactment into statute which we shall presently cite. A 
popular and widely read columnist on affairs of the heart has 
written: 

There was a time when they handled these situations better and when the 
gay Lothario went poaching on a husband’s preserves at the peril of his life.” 

Sir Henry Alfred McCardie’s opinion, for example, has been wide- 
ly cited as undermining the foundations of public morality. Not 
often do the representatives of the folk concepts become vocal, but 
examples can be cited. “There is no better law,”’ wrote a Texan in 
1912, “than the unwritten law—the proof is that it doesn’t have to 
be written. It springs spontaneously to the hearts and minds of 
honest honorable men.” He concluded: 

The result of all this shooting—and I believe Texas has more of it than any 
other state in the Union—is to minimize the rotten plots of indecent or money- 
minded citizens. I believe there is greater security and respect for the home here 
and less need to get seventeen lawyers and examine a contract between honest 
men than anywhere else under the sun..... Texas can not help feeling that if 
you object to our shooting under those conditions you must be one of the sort 
we'd “get,” 

Within this concept of social welfare lies coiled the group pressure 
to private vengeance. It is neither right nor decent that the wronged 
husband should allow the despoiler of his home to remain alive and 
unmolested. H. C. Brearley analyzes this social incitement to homi- 
cide and presents the case of a timid husband who feigned insanity 
in order to avoid “doing his duty.” Another husband S, informed 
by anonymous telephone calls of his wife’s infidelity with a neigh- 

” Dorothy Dix, syndicated to newspapers, April 9, 1932. 


™ Chester T. Crowell, “Six Shooter Ethics,” The Independent (December 5, 1912), 
Pp. 1314. 
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bor, brooded five weeks over the matter, told a friend: “I have 
traced the S family as far back as I know and have never seen a 
murderer. I hate to be the first but I see no way out of it.”” Withina 
few days he met the invader of his home and slew him.” 

No folk ways could have become so strong as those clustered 
around the unwritten law without having entered at certain points 
into the legal doctrine. The unwritten law has been expressly en- 
acted in certain states; it has crept into legal precedent through 
statutory loopholes in other states; and in common law it has modi- 
fied the rule of self-defense. Thus while common law does not allow 
the victimized husband the right of private vengeance, it follows 
folk patterns closely enough to take from the paramour or seducer 
practically every vestige of the right of self-defense if caught fla- 
grante delicto. For brevity’s sake we may follow the summary in 
Corpus Juris: 

Sexual intercourse with the wife of another is a wrong so obviously calculated 
to bring on a difficulty with the husband, that if the paramour when caught in 
the act or just after, kills the husband in order to save himself from death or 
great bodily harm he cannot invoke the doctrine of self-defense as a justification 
or excuse except when the husband attempts to kill him in vengeance for past 
wrongs as where knowing of his wife’s infidelity, he deliberately lays a trap for 
the paramour in order to kill him if caught in the act. However, it is held in 
some jurisdictions that illicit intercourse with another is not such a provocation 
or bringing on a difficulty as to deprive the paramour of the right of self-defense. 


The right of self-defense is not forfeited by the fact that some time prior to the 
homicide accused had intercourse with the wife of the deceased. 


The same rule operates to deprive the seducer of a daughter of the 
right of self-defense against her father. 

Another compromise in the field is found wherever states have 
statutes so drawn as leave a loophole for the entrance of unwritten 
law doctrine. Thus in the code of Georgia, following the statute de- 
fining justifiable homicide, occurs the phraseology: ‘‘And all other 
instances which stand on the same footing of reason and justice as 
enumerated shall be justifiable homicide.” By lawyers, juries, and 
by judicial opinion (as our quotations indicate) this has been taken 
as sufficient legal sanction for decisions embodying the unwritten 


2H. C. Brearley, Homicide in the United States, p. 51. 
13 Corpus Juris, 30, Par. 218, p. 50. 
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law. But for this statute the common-law rule would be in force in 
Georgia against such slayings. Again under the statutes of some 
states a husband has as much right to protect his wife from adultery 
as from committing other felonies; and, 

.... if necessary to prevent its perpetration, he is justified in taking human 
life provided he has not forfeited the right by previous conduct. Under some 
statutes of this nature, after the act of adultery has been committed by the wife, 
the husband is not justified in killing her paramour. The killing must be to pre- 
vent new acts of adultery with the wife; the danger must be present and impend- 


ing; and the killing must be necessary or apparently necessary to prevent the 
act of adultery.“ 


Being forward-looking rather than backward-looking, such statutes 
on their faces seem aimed at prevention rather than vengeance. 
Their presence, however, offers further stimulus to extra-legal de- 
cisions by the jury, especially in cases where the wife and her 
paramour are shown to have ignored previous warnings and com- 
mands. 

There remains then the explicit enactment of the unwritten law 
into statute, not a far step from the doctrines listed above. This 
right has been recognized by several states, as New Mexico and 
Texas, which expressly provide that a man may kill his wife’s para- 
mour detected in an act of adultery. The Texas enactment provides 
that homicide is justifiable when committed by the husband upon 
the person of anyone taken in the act of adultery with the wife, pro- 
vided the killing takes place before the parties to the act have sepa- 
rated. Here the intent of law coincides closely with the folk practice. 
Violence is used not in prevention of felony but in vengeance of a 
fait accompli. The phrase ‘“‘have separated” is construed to mean 
that the parties need be only in each other’s presence, and the ac- 
cused is entitled to act on appearances. It may be noted in earlier 
Texan cases this statute was construed as also justifying the husband 
in killing the wife. Recent cases have led to rulings, more in accord 
no doubt with the intent of the legislation, that the husband may 
not defend the slaying of the wife on the ground of adultery. Finally, 
it may be pointed out that unwritten law decisions are still possible 
in these states in spite of these statutes. Since they provide that 


™ Tbid., Par. 261, p. 82. 
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homicide is not justifiable when committed because of past acts of 
adultery, juries in New Mexico, Texas, etc., may continue to sub- 
stitute folk codes for legal codes under the guise of interpreting the 
facts in the cases. 

Such a study of conflicting folk ways and state ways as here at- 
tempted suggests further problems lying in this neglected marginal 
zone between sociology and law. For example, what folk and legal 
difference would further research show between cultures such as the 
Latin civilization of southern Europe and Anglo-American civiliza- 
tion? What regional differences might be found in the United States 
as between North and South? Further problems emerge for the con- 
sideration of various social disciplines. Social ethics may be con- 
cerned with rationalizing out of these divergent views a consistent 
code of moral behavior. To the legislator and the student of law 
occurs the question of how far universal legal codes should go in 
contradicting provincial and folk patterns. The student of social 
change should be interested to ascertain whether law in this instance 
is coming around to the folk view, or folk ways are conforming to 
state ways. Does urbanized leisure-class society produce a pattern 
of sophistication and irony which rationalizes divorce as the resolu- 
tion of a human problem which the folk still feel can be solved only 
by sudden death? And do the folk regard this attitude as essentially 
more immoral than their adherence to the unwritten law? What- 
ever the answers may be to these questions, none can fail to see the 
conflict between concepts of sanctity in human relations, on one side 
the sanctity of human life, on the other, the sanctity of property, of 
authority, of that emotional concept called ‘‘the home.” 





CULTURAL MARGINALITY IN SEXUAL 
DELINQUENCY 


EVELYN BUCHAN CROOK 
Bradford, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACT 


Sociologists conceive of the person as in part created by his social world. An attempt 
is made to explore this concept by discovering the relations of marginal location Gin 
space and culture) and mobility (physical and social) of the person to accompanying 
factors such as changes in personal relations and in his estimate of himself. Juvenile 
court records furnish data basic to a purely preliminary ecological study. The addresses 
of 700 “sexually delinquent” girls, those of their male partners, and their places of sex 
relations, when spotted on maps form six different triangular configurations. The first 
three of these, comprising 200 cases, are here presented from the standpoint of their 
position in relation to boundaries of community areas, and to boundaries of language 
areas. About half of the total fall on community frontiers, but over 86 per cent on 
boundaries of language areas. Tentative hypotheses emerge, but intensive interpreta- 
tion must await examination of cultural and personal aspects not treated in the pre- 
liminary study. 


The concept that every person is in part a microcosm of his social 
universe opens many resources for understanding much of his other- 
wise puzzling conduct. When two persons meet, the stamps of their 


respective group memberships are upon them, even in their fellow- 
ship. So it has been from the days of Boaz and Ruth to those of 
Wister’s Virginian and his New England schoolmarm. 


It was his [the Virginian cow-boy’s] code never to speak ill of any man to any 
woman But today he must depart from his code... . because his reti- 
cence had hurt her “There is a higher courage than fear of outside opin- 
ion” said the New England girl. ‘“‘Cert’nly there is. That’s what I’m showing 
in going against yours.” “But if you know that you are brave, and if I know 
.... What difference does the world make?” “Don’t I owe my own honesty 
something better than that? .... What men say about my nature is not just 
merely an outside thing. For the fact that I let ’em keep on sayin’ it is a proof 
I don’t value my nature enough to shield it from their slander and give them 
their punishment. Can’t yu see how it must be about a man?” he repeated. 
“T cannot,” she answered. 


A clever piece of fiction purported to tell first an American business 
woman’s own story and later her French lover’s account of the same 


incidents. She was visiting France for the first time, and he was a 
“man of the world.” As they became intimate, she began to take 
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marriage for granted; her amazement and humiliation at his un- 
willingness were unbounded. Conversely, in talking with a third per- 
son the man testified to utter surprise at her demand, a sense of 
hurt at her “ingratitude” to him, and complete bewilderment about 
all her values in love and marriage. Could the incongruities of two 
social worlds be more neatly mirrored? In each of these situations 
one must be familiar with the two sets of mores to understand the 
elements of the impasse. 

The project hereafter described seeks to explore this concept by 
discovering the relations of marginal location (in space and culture) 
and mobility (physical and social) of the person to accompanying 
subjective factors such as changes in personal relations and in his 
estimate of himself. The juvenile court offers considerable data for 
approaching the ecological and elementary cultural phases of this 
problem, through records of girls labelled “sex delinquents” and 
what few facts can be gleaned about their male partners and the 
places of their activity. The prevalence of second generation chil- 
dren in the juvenile court makes this a study of heterosexual 
“delinquency” as an incident, perhaps an instrument, of cultural 
assimilation—a phase of “‘Americanization.”’ 

Pertinent data of an ecological nature include: (a) the addresses of 
girl, boy, and place of sex relations—three points—located in their 
respective culture and community areas; (6) the positions of these 
points in relation to each other and distances involved; (c) considera- 
tion of the same points in relation to the frontiers of their respective 
areas; (d) correlations between areas; and (e) the relation of the lines 
of their travel to transportation and to barriers. Of cultural interest 
are: (a) the identification of the family culture of each participant, 
in terms of linguistic, national, religious, and racial origins, and com- 
parison of the two families; (6) the recognition and comparison of the 
cultures of the areas represented by the three points; and (c) the 
comparison of linguistic and other origins of each family with those 
prevailing in the area of residence, and those in the area of sex rela- 
tions. On the personality side, case studies of both boy and girl, in- 
cluding: (a) previous personal and cultural history of each; (b) the 
natural history of their relationship; and (c) analyses of specific 
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situations in their experience to show the interdependence between 
the socio-psychological forces and those which we have called eco- 
logical and cultural would complete the evidence. 

The present report, embodying the first results of such an inves- 
tigation, deals statistically with ecological points (a), (6), and (c). 
It is significant chiefly as one step toward the exploration of the 
larger field as described. It is based on the records of 700 girl 
“sex delinquents” found in the Juvenile Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, residing in the city of Chicago, covering the period from 1900 
to 1931 inclusive.’ The infrequency of recording tHe male partner’s 
name and address, and the address at which sex relations occurred, 
interposed a significant selective factor at the outset.” 

These cases are spotted on base maps combining community areas 
of Chicago, industrial areas, parks, transportation, and language 
groups. Undoubtedly the ideal map would include areas based on 
census figures, if such a map were available in completely graphic 


*So few complete triangles were found for the years preceding 1912 (less than 20) 
that the actual period covered is practically only 20 years, from 1912 to 1931 inclusive. 


2 Method of artificial selection: 


a) Every record in active files scanned for potential cases, which were then read in 
detail. 

b) Every case in about 25 per cent of inactive files examined by same method as 
in (a). Some difficulty was met here, due to the fact that the files were being 
moved and reorganized; hence cases at the end of the alphabet were only partly 
available. 

c) Representative character of results secured in (a) and (b) was checked as follows: 
Names of all girl delinquents were copied from the 1931 docket; every such 
record found in the file was scanned, and potential cases were read in detail. 
This control group yielded approximately the same results as those from (a) 


and (0). 

d) Total records scanned, active and inactive.................... about 9,000 
Total records read in detail, active and inactive................ about 2,000 
Total triangles usable, girls living within limits of city of Chicago, 

IO wih npc s cndnigna’d sdade van vnesee saunes about 700 


3 Mrs. Fay B. Karpf states in a recent letter: “Our areas were plotted on the basis 
of some ten thousand charity cases and a generous sample of contributors and social 
workers. We did not use census data, and hence I am in no position to estimate what 
part of the total population the cultural groups represent which characterize our areas. 
In each case, however, there was a marked predominance of the cultural group which 
labels the area. 
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form. A comparison of the language areas here used with a series of 
maps, based on the 1920 and 1930 census returns, showing the dis- 
tribution of different foreign-born and racial groups in Chicago, 
substantiates the validity of our language area map. In fact the 
census figures indicate that the only major displacement of a na- 
tionality group during the decade 1920 to 1930 was that of Russian 
Jews by Negroes in the Near West Side.* 
Six definite triangular configurations are revealed: 
a) Mobility, in which girl and boy lived less than one-half mile apart, while the 


place of sex relations was one-half mile or more distant from the residence 
of each.s 

b) Demoralization, in which the boy, living more than one-half mile away, ex- 
perimented with the girl in or near her home. 


c) Promiscuity, all three points of which were more than one-half mile from 
each other. 

d) Masked promiscuity, the girl going to the boy’s home, which was more than 
one-half mile from hers. “Masked” calls attention to the suspicion that in 
many cases what passed in the records for the boy’s home was in reality a 
room rented for the night, and that this room would not be near his own 
home. 


e) Neighborhood, where all three points were less than one-half mile from each 
other. 


f) Incest, where all three points were usually in one home. 


These are primarily diagrams of space, though it will be noted that 
(e) and (f) are separately classified, for various reasons not geograph- 
ical, and that (c) and (d) are perhaps only temporarily separated, 
pending discovery of facts which may unite them. The ultimate 
function of the triangles is subsidiary, as crude devices for pointing 
off the settings in which personal communication occurs. 

The first three configurations, comprising 200 cases, have been 
analyzed. For those cases having all points within the city, certain 
distances from point to point are noted in Table I. 

These configurations are further analyzed in terms of position 


4 See E. W. Burgess and Charles Newcomb, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1920, 
pp. 613-33, and Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1930, pp. 668-87. 


5 In the beginning a linear space criterion was adopted arbitrarily. If, as the study 
progresses, some other criterion becomes significant for classification—for instance 
whether or not a given triangle crosses a cultural boundary—it may be used to check 
the earlier categories, and possibly substituted. 
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with reference to boundaries in community areas and in language or 
culture areas. In the former, points may fall in the interior, con- 
ceived as more than one-quarter of a mile inside the boundary of 
the community, or on the boundary, including all space less than one- 










TABLE I 












Average of 
Longest Sides 
in Miles 


Longest Long | Shortest Long 


Type of Triangle Side in Miles | Side in Miles 
















oralization......... : 75 2.14 
Mobility.............++. 8.5 .50 plus 2.8 


eeaimieceserad 13.25* . 50 plust 
























* If extra-city points were included, the longest sides in all types would run 
into hundreds, sometimes thousands, of miles. 
t Actually the shortest side. 








t The average of all sides. 









quarter of a mile within it. In connection with culture areas, points 
may fall in the interior, on the boundary, in interstitial areas, which 
are on or near the dividing line between two adjoining language 
groups, or in overlapping areas, where one culture is superimposed 
upon another or several others, so that the representatives of each 









TABLE II 
POSITION OF TRIANGLE POINTS IN COMMUNITY AREAS 
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eee 20 17 3 71 17 16 | 39 72 20 13 41 74 217 
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are, if not equally divided, at least proportionally important. Since 
each of the last three involves a “cultural frontier,’ the word “‘fron- 
tier” is used hereafter to cover them collectively. 

Results are tabulated in Table II for such positions in community 
areas, including only triangles having three points within the city 
whose positions in relation to boundaries are known. There are 145 
of these, with a total of 435 points. The total interior positions al- 
most equal the frontiers—217 to 218. The girls, however, of the 
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mobility configuration represent about 22 interiors to 1 frontier, and 
the boys 2 to 1, though the places of sex relations are about equal. 
By contrast, girls in the promiscuity configuration represent more 
than 4 frontiers to 2 interiors, though boys represent a little over 1 to 
1, and places are equal. The ratios in the demoralization triangle 
approximate that of the total, except in the tendency for boundaries 
to exceed interiors for boys. 

Intensive interpretation would be premature at this stage in the 
study, when it is appropriate only to suggest hypotheses. The 
picture here portrayed of the mobility triangle leads one to imagine 
two friends or neighbors sallying forth beyond the borders of their 
familiar ground in search of unknown country. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that in more than half the cases they eventually find them- 
selves in the heart of another area, rather than on its borders. One 
would expect to apprehend them in lodging houses, amusement 
parks, drink parlors, on frontiers. As a matter of fact, we do know 
that many of the places of sex relations are in cars, parks, cheap ho- 
tels. Such hotels, moreover, are seldom found in pure culture areas. 
These results confirm one well-known fact that community areas, 
while they are units ecologically speaking, are not necessarily homo- 
geneous in culture. We also discover that many of the longer sides 
of the mobility configuration follow street-car, elevated, and rail- 
road lines as well as boulevards. This strengthens a newer hypothe- 
sis, that position in community is modified by position with reference 
to transportation. Data on relation to transportation lines are on 
hand, to be considered in another phase of the investigation. 

As to the 4 to 3 relation of frontiers to interiors for girls in the 
promiscuity configuration, it is natural that persons living on the 
& outskirts of communities would, in the course of everyday experi- 
an ul ence, meet and become friendly with others from adjoining areas. 
i ir But we find here that the areas are not always adjacent. Further- 

if more, natural and artificial barriers might be expected to prevent 
contact. Yet neither any branch of the river nor any railroad or in- 
dustrial area does so in most cases. Nor do lines of travel coincide 
with transportation lines. The obvious conclusions are: that the 
contacts in the promiscuity triangle are not ecologically limited, and 
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are something more than accidental. For reasons not yet under- 
stood, there appears to be a genuine moving environment. 

The excess of boundary positions for boys in the demoralization 
configuration needs little comment at this time. Preliminary to case 
studies of triangle types, the most casual common-sense reasoning 
indicates in this type a markedly peculiar situation, characterized by 
extreme laxity on the part of the girl’s family. This may well be the 
most significant factor in the whole situation. Hence we may be 
prepared to discover varying conditions among the men involved, 
with little uniformity, and of relatively small significance. 


TABLE III 
POSITION OF TRIANGLE POINTS IN CULTURE AREAS 
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|Dem.| Mob, Prom.|Total Dem.) Mob.| Prom.|Total| Dem. Mob. Prom. Total No. | Per 
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33 | 13.58 
| 168 | 69.14 
| 9| 3-70 
| 33 | 13.58 


| 

Interior : 12 13 
ar’ 56 55 
Interstitial 3 3 
Overlapping. .. .| 10 | 10 

















81 | 81 | 243 |100.00 


| 





Turning to position in culture areas, we find an unequivocal re- 
sult in the ratios, with no exceptions (Table III). Including, as be- 
fore, only configurations having all points within the city and of 
known position relative to boundaries, we find a total of 81 cases, 
with 243 points. Over 86 per cent of all points fall on frontiers, in- 
cluding 69.14 on boundaries, 3.70 in interstitial areas, and 13.58 in 
overlapping areas. All triangle types, moreover, and all points in 
each, show similar ratios.® 

This result verifies and amplifies a statement made tentatively by 
the writer in 1922, based on a spot-map of all juvenile court girl de- 
linquents in 1921: 

6 Some of the interiors represent cosmopolitan areas, by which we understand those 
of mixed culture. If, as would be entirely consistent with our definitions, we classified 
cosmopolitan interiors as frontiers, the proportion of frontiers in the total figures would 


be a trifle higher. This would not affect the mobility type, which involves in all only 
two cosmopolitan points. 
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Most significant .... is the frequent concentration of delinquency cases in 


areas where two or more language or racial groups occupy homes near each 
other.* 


The broader implications, however, cannot be clear without further 
reference to the significance of the “language group” on the map. 
The data basic to the language areas used seem to provide a fair 
sample of all the residents therein when comparison is made with 
census figures of nationality and racial distribution for 1920-30. If so, 
our findings clearly reveal the cultural marginality of the habitat of 
juvenile court girl sex delinquents and their partn-rs, as well as the 
marginality of their rendezvous. 


7 Evelyn Buchan, M.A. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1922: The Delinquency of 
Girls, p. 64. 
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ABSTRACT 


Simiand’s great work on wages is suggestive for research method. He believes in 
going beyond correlations to the isolation of causes, and even “‘the cause.”” He accom- 
plishes this by experimentation, but not of the laboratory variety. The preliminary 
step of observation produces constatations with reference to all factors of possible sig- 
nificance. In “experimentation” outside the laboratory this entails a careful canvass so 
as not to omit factors of importance. The “experiment” should be conducted over a 
period of time in one framework rather than in different frameworks at the same time. i 
Because research of this kind rests on documents, documentary criticism should be i 
employed. “Experiments” should be repeated. A hypothesis is not essential. The ; 
method could be widely used in sociology. 


The question of method in sociological research, though old, is 
ever new. We have made but feeble beginnings in the scientific in- 
vestigation of our field and are therefore glad to welcome help with 
respect to methodology from any competent source. A recent work 
which will repay study in this connection is Frangois Simiand’s Le 
salaire, l’évolution sociale et la monnaie,? and more particularly the 
137-page introduction entitled, “La méthode positive et la présente 
recherche.” The author of this monumental three-volume work is a 
sociological economist who has recently been appointed to a profes- 
sorship in the Collége de France. The study in question, which is the 
fruition of some thirty years’ labor, is concerned with the cause and 
conditions of wage movements. The conclusions are reached by 
comparing the trends of wages in France from 1789 to 1930 with 
such diverse factors as those of demography, communication and 
transport, religion, juridical and political facts, kinds of production, 
economic concentration, mechanization, trends in social classes, 
labor organizations, value of products, cost of living, economic rela- 
tions among nations, monetary trends, and so on. One is stunned 

*I am indebted to Dr. Herbert Blumer ofjthe University of Chicago and to Mr. 


Clark Tibbitts of the University of Michigan for valuable suggestions in the preparation 
of this article. 

? Librairie Felix Alcan, Paris, 1932. Simiand’s views are also set forth in his Statis- 
tique et expérience (Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1922). 
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by the immensity of the task which Simiand has undertaken, and 
filled with admiration by the thoroughness with which he has carried 
it through. We shall not, however, concern ourselves here with his 
results, but shall turn immediately to his methodological views, 
which receive so complete an exemplification and such strong cor- 
roboration from his actual research. 

Simiand definitely aligns himself with those who believe that 
scientific explanation consists in discovering causal connections 
rather than mere interdependences. He thinks that the most fruit- 
ful research in the social, as in the biological, sciences will be that 
which goes beyond the establishment of associations between varia- 
bles and attempts to discover the degree and direction of causation. 
Historical insight springing from an intimate knowledge of the vari- 
ous factors involved and of their relations is therefore an indispensa- 
ble supplement to correlation methods of analysis. 

Contrary, perhaps, to the view of most sociologists, Simiand be- 
lieves it expedient to speak of “‘the cause”’ of a social result. He ad- 
mits, of course, that every such result has many antecedents, but it 
seems to him that “the effort of scientific investigation is toward 
discovering the antecedent whose relations to the fact [under investi- 
gation] can be most generally established (of the antecedents A, B, 
C,D,E....in relation to M that one of which one can establish 
‘Every M is preceded by A’); and that the effort will only be fully sat- 
isfied if it attains to a relation whose reciprocal is true (‘Every A is 
followed by M’).”’ Thus the cause is the most general, the closest, 
the least substitutable antecedent, and the most important item in 
explanation consists in linking such a fact to such an antecedent. 
But Simiand would not stop here (as would Mill). He would seriate 
the conditions (the more substitutable factors and the antecedents 
of the cause) in order of importance and give to each a weight in 
explanation corresponding to its place in the seriation. 

In working out a scheme for the discovery of the cause and condi- 
tions of any social phenomenon Simiand relies on “experimenta- 
tion,’ but not of the laboratory variety. He believes that the social 
scientist will have to take for his data the results of “natural” 
rather than artificial processes, and that he will have to manipulate 
these data mentally rather than physically or materially. This dis- 
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tinction will become clearer if we examine his views concerning ob- 
servation and experimentation. 

To Simiand the usual view which regards observation and experi- 
mentation as alternative modes of scientific procedure is quite in- 
accurate. They are complementary processes, both of which are used 
in all scientific work. In the former, the mind of the investigator 
merely makes a notation of the facts, whether they are presented 
“naturally” or as the result of his active participation, as in the 
laboratory. In experimentation, on the other hand, his mind draws 
a relation between the facts, and it is immaterial whether the facts 
have arisen under natural or controlled conditions. 

The process of observation produces constaiations. (This is a term 
which I shall use in the original because I am unable to hit upon a 
proper one-word translation of it. In the singular it means an or- 
dered, even selected, array of evidence respecting a particular sort 
of fact drawn from a number of cases at a given time. A constatation 
conjointe is composed of two such arrays concerning respectively the 
object of study and some factor which may have a causal connection 
with it.) The constatations which are products of observation in the 
laboratory are undoubtedly more accurate than those drawn from 
the observation of “natural” events because the investigator can 
arrange the amounts and qualities of many of the factors entering 
into the experiment. To that degree his constatations are matters of 
creation as well as observation. Moreover, the laboratory scientist 
simplifies his task by excluding many factors so that he does not 
have to deal with many constatations. His physical experimentation 
is thus rendered much less difficult than the intellectual experimen- 
tation of the social scientist. 

Indeed, the social scientist must adopt a policy diametrically op- 
posite to that of exclusion. He must be sure not to leave out of his 
later mental manipulations any factors of significance, and so must 
cast his net widely. Simiand does this by preparing both an em- 
pirical and a systematic list of circumstances or possibly condition- 
ing factors. The former is derived from common observation and 
common sense, the latter from scientific theory. In his investigation 
of wages, for instance, he placed such things as sex, age, length of 

service, kind of work, and region or place in his empirical list. His 
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systematic list, on the other hand, included many factors connected 
with the economic system, such as production, division of labor, 
monetary trends, etc. With such lists in hand the investigator pro- 
ceeds to gather evidence upon each factor and to match it with the 
evidence concerning the object of study by means of constatations 
conjointes. 

Perhaps Simiand’s most important contribution is his insistence 
that one must use successive constatations in the same framework 
(cadre) rather than coexisting constatations in different frameworks. 
He would study a phenomenon in one country or one industry over 
a period of time rather than in several countries or industries at the 
same time. This is, of course, analogous to what the laboratory man 
does in carrying through an experiment. It is a procedure which has 
two great advantages. In the first place, more factors are likely to 
be the same than when one employs coexisting constatations in dif- 
ferent cadres, and the research is simplified to that degree. Second- 
ly, because one can, as it were, “‘see’’ the stages in the process (causa- 
tion) as well as the results, one can probably establish the anteriority 
of the changes in the variables and thus determine the direction of 
causation. In any event, one will obtain much greater insight into 
the relations of the variables; one will get the “feel” of the situation 
much better than would be possible by the comparative method. 

It is obvious that Simiand’s method is one that requires accurate 
data on many variables over a considerable span of time. This 
means that reliance will have to be placed almost exclusively upon 
documents. He therefore quite appropriately stresses the need of 
utilizing the canons of documentary criticism which the historians 
have developed. Not being able, like his laboratory colleague, either 
to exclude complicating factors from his “experiment” or to repeat 
it easily, the social scientist must be absolutely certain that his 
constatations give an accurate index of reality. 

Like all good scientists Simiand believes in repeating his experi- 
ments. In the case of his own study he did this by breaking the 
complete series of wage data down into five successive movements 
or temporal “variations,” as he calls them, and then treating each 
“variation” as the basis of a distinct “experiment.”’ The amount of 
work which this entailed for many factors is obvious, and it is not 
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surprising, therefore, that his whole second volume is given over to 
bringing together data concerning possibly relevant factors and 
matching them with the evidence regarding wages for each separate 
“variation.” Unless he finds close similarity of trends in all five 
“variations,” or, in other words, unless all five experiments indicate 
the same linkage, he discards the factor under examination. When 
satisfied on this score he has the further task of determining the di- 
rection and degree of causation. 

It will be noticed that nothing has been said about the use of a 
hypothesis. Though he believes hypotheses are perfectly legitimate 
devices in scientific investigation and often highly useful, he does not 
regard them as necessary. In his wage study he preferred to proceed 
without any such preconceptions by merely placing himself before 
the facts of possible significance and working out the relationships 
contained in them. 

The method herein sketched is applicable to any sociological prob- 
lems the data relative to which are accessible in documentary form. 
Though it would be convenient to have these data quantitative as 
well, this can hardly be expected in many fields. The writer is of the 
opinion that the method could be most easily employed to study 
the causes of the trends in population and vital statistics and of in- 
stitutional growth and change. 

The following formulation may serve to summarize Simiand’s 
most striking ideas regarding social research: 

(1) The cause of a phenomenon is to be found through the cor- 
roboratory results of 

(2) several “experiments,” each one of which involves 

(3) the intellectual manipulation of facts revealed by 

(4) many constatations conjointes made up from 

(5) soundly documented data 

(6) taken successively in the same cadre 

(7) concerning factors suggested by empirical and systematic lists. 















































































































THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PROFESSION 
F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 
ABSTRACT 


Analysis of the title list of 258 doctoral dissertations in sociology in the July, 1933, 
issue of the Journal raises the question whether there are jobs for so many young 
scholars in training. A liberal estimate of the graduate faculties in sociology in the 32 
colleges and universities of the list gives only 130 positions. Recent studies of univer- 
sity professor turnover suggest 5 per cent as the maximum. The distribution of these 
dissertations shows Chicago (51) and Columbia (49) far in the lead. New York Uni- 
versity School of Education and Wisconsin are near the danger line. Of the remaining 
28 institutions, 18 report from 1 to 5 titles, and 10 from 6 to 10 titles. 


Two significant evidences of the state of the sociological profession 
appear in the July issue of the Journal. Taking these in reverse order 
we find that the references to the ‘““Personnel Exchange’™ may well 
be considered against the background supplied by the title list of 
258 doctoral dissertations.? Examined in juxtaposition the two evi- 
dences are startling, to say the least, and warrant the careful consid- 
eration of the leaders of the profession. They raise again, but this 
time in sharp challenge, the question, “Are the graduate depart- 
ments of sociology overproducing trained personnel?” 

If the list of unplaced Ph.D.’s in sociology printed in the May 
issue has not been substantially reduced, what is the future of the 
258 young scholars now in training? 

Even if we assume, first, that some of the titles listed may never 
be completed or lead to the degree, and second, that some candidates 
are on leave from positions to which they will return, there is little 
solace in such suppositions because in these days titles are not ac- 
cepted or printed until the candidate has satisfied some preliminary 
tests of capacity to complete work begun, and furthermore, in these 
days less than 20 per cent of our graduate students are on leave from 
jobs. In any event, it is not far from the truth to assume that the 
authors on this list represent the most promising of the younger gen- 
eration. 


t Page 103 of Volume XXXIX, Number 1, July, 1933, also May, 1933, issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 

2 Ibid., pp. 71-84. 
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Taking the figures as they stand, we may ask how many profes- 
sional graduate school positions exist in the 32 universities and col- 
leges represented? According to my calculation there cannot be 
more than 130 men and women professors of sociology who are 
capable of directing graduate work in sociology in these institutions. 
I am sure that some deans of graduate schools would put this figure 
much lower. But taking 130 as a very liberal figure, is it not logical 
for these 258 promising graduate students to aspire some day to fill 
these 130 positions rather than to remain in minor appointments? 

What is the turnover in professorial positions? At what rate are 
the top positions vacated by death, resignation, or retirement? What 
is the annual rate of personnel replacement? 

In suggesting an answer to these questions, we must recognize at 
once that most of the turnover by resignations involves merely the 
transfer by promotion to some other institution of similar grade. 
Only in a few cases is there a net increase in vacancies to be filled. 
A recent paper by Sorokin and Anderson: based on a study of univer- 
sity catalogue faculty lists shows that for Harvard, Chicago, Min- 
nesota, and Carleton, the per cent range of changes was 9.6 to 20.0 
for professors. These data are averages for 40-year periods. 

A carefully checked study of turnover on the Minnesota faculty 
(all departments) based on official appointment records for the peri- 
od 1912 to 1930 shows the following average rates of turnover by 
ranks: assistant professors 7.3, associate professors 4.0, professors 
3.9. Inasmuch as the Sorokin-Anderson paper shows that Minne- 
sota fairly represents the trends of turnover as between Chicago and 
Harvard, and since, furthermore, the most carefuily checked turn- 
over figures for Minnesota show a lower rate than the previous study, 
we may conclude that 5 per cent represents the maximum turnover 
of first-class universities having graduate departments of sociology. 
Considering the present decline in the financial resources of univer- 
sities, the drop in their enrolment, the closing up of small colleges, 
and the termination of research enterprises, it seems likely that turn- 
over will, for the next decade, diminish rather than increase. This 
being the prospect we may conclude that 5 per cent of 130 positions 


3 “Metabolism of Different Strata of Social Institutions and Institutional Conti- 
nuity,” International Population Congress, 1931. 
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represents the maximum number of vacancies to be filled annually 
in the 32 larger or stronger institutions that support departments of 
sociology and draw on the group of best-trained candidates. The 
absolute number is thus 6.5. At this rate it would take some term of 
years to place all of the 206 (258 less estimated 20 per cent on leave 
from jobs to do graduate study) young scholars who give the dates of 
completion of their dissertations as follows: 113 in 1933, 79 in 1934, 
9 in 1935, and 5 not stated. Looking at the figures another way, 
there will finish dissertations in 1933, 17 times the number of esti- 
mated vacancies, and in 1934, 12 times this number. 

Considering the incidence of this Ph.D. production, two institu- 
tions appear to have passed the danger line, for taking the count for 
what it is worth, Chicago records 51 titles on the list, 45 for 1933, 
5 for 1934, and 1 for 1935; Columbia records 49 titles, 12 for 1933, 
27 for 1934, 4 for 1935, and 6 for years not stated (these are undis- 
counted totals).4 The overproduction thus appears to be highly con- 
centrated. Whether the disparity between the totals at different 
years of completion represents the effort of Chicago to limit her pro- 
duction to a declining market, or the effort of Columbia to spread 
the incidence over future years in the hope of improvement, the mere 
figures cannot, of course, settle. At any rate, the totals raise some 
fundamental questions of the trend of policy. 

Two institutions appear to be nearing the danger line. New York 
University School of Education reports 22 titles, 15 for 1933 and 
7 for 1934; Wisconsin reports 18 titles, 6 for 1933, and 11 for 1934, 
and 1 for 1935.4 

Of the remaining 28 institutions, 18 report from 1 to 5 titles, and 
10 report from 6 to 10 titles. Whatever the cause, these institutions 
seem better adapted to the existing market situation. In any event, 
the newer graduate departments at Duke, Harvard, Michigan State, 
Pittsburgh, and Vanderbilt, may well pause to consider the predica- 
ments of Chicago and Columbia, and the situation faced by New 
York University School of Education and Wisconsin. 


4 For all institutions the 258 are divided as follows: 141 in 1933, 99 in 1934, 11 in 
1935, and 7 not stated. 








TOO MANY PH.D.’S? 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


While 258 candidates for the Ph.D. are in training in 32 institutions, many of these 
are already employed, and many will go into other fields. There are seventeen institu- 
tions, each with more than 5,000 students, which are not in the list of assumed positions. 
The danger is not of an oversupply so long as men are well trained. Sociology must be 
practiced as well as taught. There are positions of research and administration of in- 
creasing importance. Public-school teaching and administration offers a field for the 
young sociologist who must in his turn seek the highest training and should shape his 
ambitions with emphasis on his obligation to the nation. 


Serious questions have come to responsible educators in these 
times concerning the possibility of an oversupply of teachers. The 
situation is well stated by Professor Chapin in his article in this issue 
of the Journal. It is evident from the figures there given that few of 
the 258 scholars now working on theses for the doctor’s degree can 
expect appointments as successors to the 130 highest positions in the 
United States. This article is not intended in any sense as a reply 


to Professor Chapin. A brief statement on the situation was in con- 
templation, and Professor Chapin’s article only brought that pur- 
pose to a final decision in the hope that a somewhat further analysis 
might be welcome. 

For there are some facts which would tend to lighten the picture 
a little. It is natural to assume that the listings in the Personnel 
Exchange are of unemployed sociologists, yet 30 per cent of the 
names in the Personnel Exchange are known to be employed. Sev- 
eral are unknown; it is probable that at least one-third now have 
positions. Moreover, some of the listings are of students still en- 
gaged in study, so there are duplicate entries in the Personnel Ex- 
change and in the list of 258 doctoral dissertations. 

An even more favorable aspect appears in the fact that many ac- 
ceptable positions are open to the young doctors other than ap- 
pointment to one of the 130 ranking positions. If the department of 
sociology at the University of Chicago is at all typical, there are 
many other avenues. Chicago has granted 106 doctor’s degrees, and 
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ror doctors are now living and active. Of these, 64, or about 63 per 
cent, are now in positions other than those in the leading universi- 
ties. These include administration, business, teaching in foreign 
countries, research, and teaching in other departments than sociol- 
ogy. Some are in small colleges and in important institutions like 
Dartmouth, Mount Holyoke, or Brown, where the doctor’s degree is 
not granted but where it is essential for a position on the staff. 

While it would seem, therefore, that the 51 candidates whose re- 
search program has been accepted would form a heavy liability from 
the point of view of placement, there are extenuating facts. For of 
these candidates more than 60 per cent are at present employed. 
Some are on leave, others have finished their residence work and 
have gone back to their appointments, and still others have accepted 
appointments expecting to complete their research and receive the 
degree later. This leaves a total of 20 to be placed, and since only 
35 per cent go into the large universities, there is a total of 7.4 per- 
sons left for the higher positions. But we must allow for a decrease 
in this number to account for those who will drop out and others 
who will fail on the final examination. Our experience at Chicago 
leads us to reckon this conservatively as 25 per cent. Thus we have 
5.5 persons for the higher positions. 

But the 32 institutions which appear in this year’s list are only a 
fraction of the number of American schools and colleges where so- 
ciologists are needed. There are more than 575 colleges in the United 
States, though many of them are small, and some are destined to give 
up the struggle. But there are 164 institutions with over 1,000 stu- 
dents. There are 95 with over 2,000 students, and 112 with more 
than $2,000,000 in endowment. In the list of 32 there are only 12 
state universities represented, and very important schools in this 
class are left out which ought to have sociological instruction. There 
are 14 in the list of 32 which have less than 5,000 students, and there 
are 17 institutions of more than 5,000 not on the list at all. The 
need for sociologists is not static. If sociologists have produced that 
which is of high social value, the students in American colleges and 
universities have as much right to it as to biology, mathematics, or 
history. Progress has been very rapid in this direction. 

The important caution is not against the absolute numbers but 
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only against superficial training and inadequate selection. The new 
departments at Harvard, Duke, and elsewhere can be trusted, under 
their able leadership, to uphold high standards. There seems to be 
reason to hope that there will be a demand for scholars of proved 
ability and thorough training. 

But all these considerations suggest a more fundamental issue. 
Are graduate students to be told that they should pursue their 
studies for the purpose of getting one of the 130 top positions in the 
universities? If the object is to teach men only that they may teach 
other men, we are in the position of teachers of Greek. The expendi- 
ture on departments of sociology in the nation is very large. The 
annual budgets of the 32 departments mentioned run into millions. 
How can this be justified? When the committee of the legislature 
considers the budget of a state university and votes money for the 
training of graduate students in sociology they will hardly vote the 
precious dollars merely to enable ambitious young men to prepare 
for the best teaching positions. Sociology as a subject merely to be 
taught is a parasite: sociology as a profession to be practiced may 
have indispensable social utility. 

But if the social motive be admitted in the establishment and 
support of the graduate school, what are the reasonable expectations 
as to the motives of the students? Why do they come? In accord 
with the prevailing acquisitiveness and competitive commercialism 
of our day it is probably true that many come only that they may 
get good jobs. It takes three years or more of extra study and a 
financial sacrifice of a serious nature to many, so why may he not 
expect to receive his reward? Of course he may. But he has not paid 
for all he has received. In many cases there are generous fellowships 
and stipends. But if he pay his tuition fees he has still been heavily 
subsidized. Other men have labored, and he has entered into their 
labors. Does he owe anything, and if so, how can he pay? Having 
received much, he should recognize his debt to the nation. 

In addition to the expected increase in the demand for men of so- 
ciological training in research and administration in government de- 
partments—municipal, state, and national—there are other institu- 
tions where the trained sociologist could and should be useful. Then 
there is need for men trained in research to study the problems of 
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rural America, whose problems are now being admitted to be ap- 
propriate to our methods. The young mén who have a doctor’s de- 
gree in sociology may feel superior to the job of county agent, but 
we are discussing the need and the opportunity. 

Another important unused opportunity for trained sociologists 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the nation seems to lie in the 
field of public secondary education and educational administration. 
The financial rewards are not unfair, the permanency of tenure in the 
city systems is assured, and the opportunity for constructive service 
undisputed. While the prestige of public school teaching in America 
has not been high, this is due to historical conditions now rapidly 
changing. In Germany the doctor’s degree has always been consid- 
ered the normal preparation for teaching in the secondary schools. 
In America it need not be considered as burying the talent in a 
napkin. If there could be some hundreds of competent and devoted 
sociologists giving themselves to the problems of the adolescents in 
training in our secondary schools, the national life would surely 
reflect a wise use of our resources. 

But whether one or all of these fields should attract our young 
scholars or not, the principle that I have stated seems valid. The 
spirit of individualism and fierce competition is out of line with mod- 
ern acceptance of social responsibility, emphasized indeed by fa- 
miliar developments in the attempt to meet the present crisis, but 
antedating any political event of recent times. America is not inter- 
ested in helping any young man or any group of young men to get 
ahead. America is interested in giving the highest training possible 
to its gifted youth only if this training is socially valuable. Having 
given this training, America has a right to expect the youth to make 
his plans with reference to his obligation to the nation. Unless I 
have misjudged them they will acknowledge the debt and find their 
place, receiving enough money for their needs, and with it the intan- 
gible rewards of social approval by which men chiefly live. 





TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 





SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


DANIEL D. DROBA 
Chicago, Illinois 

In a general review of attitudes and motives by Bain (6)* 261 refer- 
ences were included and classified into four sections as follows: at- 
titude theory, theory and technique of measurement, overt behavior 
attitudes, case study methods and attitudes, and verbal attitudes or 
opinions. Sherman (74) divided his review, appended by 88 refer- 
ences, into four parts: definitions, theories of measurements, meth- 
ods, and results. House (37, 38) presented a summary of the defini- 
tions of attitude as found in the sociological literature. Karpf (40) 
gave us a brief summary of the attitude theories of Faris, Thomas, 
and Mead. 

With respect to the measurement of attitudes, Thomas and 
Thomas (82) gave a sketch of a testing program for attitudes. Sym- 
onds (78) gave a summary of the “attitude questionnaires” and has 
appended 31 references. Vetter (89) reviewed 38 references on politi- 
cal and social opinions. Droba (26) reviewed six methods for meas- 
uring attitudes based on 125 references. Likert (48) gave a descrip- 
tion of a technique refining the methods of absolute and relative 
ranking and has appended 43 references. 

In the opinion of Znaniecki (104) changes in attitudes take place 
whenever the community goes into a voluntary crisis passing through 
four stages in a definite succession. The so-called “mob-mind” is ex- 
plained by Lorden (51) in saying simply that the mob expresses at- 
titudes that are conventionally concealed. For Thomas (80) atti- 
tude is one of the main factors in social change. 

Warren (90) and Allport (2) belong among the believers in the 
organic theory of attitudes. The behavior theory of attitudes is 


* Figures in parentheses refer to the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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reprec..ited by Bain (5) and Symonds (77). However, by far the 
largest number of writers appear to suggest that they adhere to the 
mentalistic theory. Thus Faris (29, 30, 31) believes that attitude is a 
tendency or predisposition to action. To quote, he says (30) that 
“the attitude is in part the residual effect of the act, but it remains 
as a predisposition to certain forms of subsequent activity.” For 
Bogardus (18) ‘“‘an attitude is a tendency to act toward or against 
something in the environment which becomes thereby a positive or 
negative value.” In the opinion of Young (100, 101) an attitude is a 
set or a tendency to action or an anticipatory behavior. Znaniecki 
(103) seems to have substituted the term “social tendency”’ for the 
term “attitude.” 

Some writers seem to think of attitudes in terms of “‘behavior pat- 
terns.” Thus Park and Burgess (65) wrote “the clearest way to 
think of attitude is as behavior pattern or unit of behavior.”’ Accord- 
ing to Bernard (9) “attitudes are for the most part acquired behavior 
patterns having been built up out of our experiences in characteristic 
situations.’’ Wolfe (96) is another writer who belongs here, and per- 
haps Markey (54) can also be classified here since he is talking about 
attitudes as “‘behavior integrations.” 

Thomas, the pioneer writer in this field, began to air his view in 
the first decade of this century (79), but his full exposition of atti- 
tudes appeared in the second decade (83). He wrote, together with 
Znaniecki, that an attitude is ‘‘a process of individual consciousness 
which determines real or possible activity of the individual in the 
social world.” 

Other writers used a varied terminology in describing attitudes. 
Lumley (52) talks about “susceptibility to certain kinds of stimuli 
and readiness to respond”; North (62) labels attitude as “the dy- 
namic element in human activity, the motive for activity”; and 
Thorndike (84) used the terms of “dispositions, pre-adjustments, or 
sets.” For Tuttle (88) an attitude is “some element of worth, of in- 
terest, of desire” and for Dewey (25) it is a “latent, potential, sub- 
dued, non-patent form of habit.’”’ Finally, an interesting and impor- 
tant contribution to the attitude theory was made by Cantril (22). 
His experimental findings seem to indicate that an attitude is a gen- 
eral rather than a specific tendency. 
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In the literature on the types of attitudes Burnham (21) has used 
such terms as “‘affective, childish, and helpful attitudes.”” Bogardus 
(16) reported an extensive study of racialism or attitudes toward the 
races. Among the races were included Negroes, Mexicans, Filipinos, 
Chinese, and other immigrant groups. In his methodological book 
(14) he has taken some of his samples from studies on racialism. 
Miller (56) has described the attitude of the East toward the English 
and compared it with the attitude toward the French. Watson (91) 
has devised a test of fair-mindedness consisting of six parts. Lasker 
(44) wrote a book on the types, development, teaching, and modifica- 
tion of race attitudes in children. Minard (58) made a study of race 
attitudes of 1,352 Iowa children, and racialism is one of the twelve 
international attitudes studied by Neumann (61). 

Besides the above studies of racialism in general, there are studies 
limited to attitudes toward specific racial groups. A comparison of 
the attitudes toward the Negro with attitudes toward the immigrant 
was made by Miller (57). A study of white attitudes toward the 
Negroes as represented by 17 white daily newspapers was reported 
by Gist (33). In the same article he included the results of a study of 
Negro attitudes toward the whites as indicated by 10 Negro week- 
lies. Fifteen educated Negroes were interviewed by Alexander (1) 
regarding Negro opinion about “Amos and Andy.” 

Peterson and Thurstone (67) gave a test to 133 high-school stu- 
dents in a small community before and after seeing a moving picture 
about the Germans. Attitudes of the Mexican immigrants toward 
America at the time of their arrival and several years later, and the 
attitudes of Americans toward the Mexicans were investigated by 
Bogardus (17). 

There is a great variety of political attitudes as indicated by Lass- 
well (45). Rice (71) has given us an extensive quantitative treat- 
ment of political attitudes including the statistical distribution and 
variation of political attitudes. The existence of types in political 
attitudes was discovered by Allport (3) who also found that political 
attitudes are general rather than specific. Vetter (89) gave a test 
to 210 undergraduates to measure social and political attitudes of 
college students. Moore and Garrison (59) made a study of reac- 
tionary, conservative, liberal, and radical attitudes with respect to 
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36 different issues, while Harris, Remmers, and Ellison (35) investi- 
gated liberalism in relation to such factors as intelligence, religion, 
political affiliation, and education. 

Page (63) reported a study of attitudes toward war among nine- 
teen thousand clergymen. Porter (68) made a study of student opin- 
ion on war in various institutions throughout the country. Eight 
different questions on war were asked by Baumgarten (7) of 700 
Polish boys and girls during the German occupation of Poland. In 
the opinion of Droba (27) attitudes toward war are the fundamental 
causes of war. This might be corroborated by a finding of his (28) 
that a positive relation exists between political parties and war atti- 
tudes. The educational value of military training in American uni- 
versities and colleges was studied by Bishop (12) for the Depart- 
ment of Interior. A census taken at the Student Volunteer Quad- 
rennial at Buffalo on the disarmament question was reported by 
Braden (19). 

Among studies of other political attitudes should be mentioned 
those of Lockhart (49, 50) who made an investigation of children’s 
attitudes toward laws and compared them with those of lawyers, col- 
lege graduates, and civic-club members. An examination of votes at 
over 14,000 local-option elections on the liquor question in Massa- 
chusetts, Arkansas, and Michigan over a long period of years was re- 
ported by Wooddy and Stouffer (97). 

With respect to economic attitudes, four studies were included in 
our review. Atkins and Lasswell (4) made a study of attitudes of 
groups such as the coal miners, the steel workers, farmers, and the 
clothing workers, and Zimmerman (102) investigated farmers’ atti- 
tudes toward co-operative marketing. An attempt to study the fac- 
tors affecting the attitudes of a group of women factory workers was 
made by Kornhauser and Sharp (42). Hart (36) examined 663 arti- 
cles in eleven American magazines (1929-32) in order to discover 
changes in opinions about business prosperity. 

In a theoretical discussion about occupational attitudes Bogardus 
(15) stated that the process of occupational attitude resolves into a 
series of stages: a priori, reflective, synthetic, interdependent, and a 
posteriori stage. In an earlier study (13) he gave a description of an 
occupational egocentrism. Smith (75) maintained that the differ- 
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ence between the urban and the rural groups can be stated in terms 
of occupational attitudes arising from the occupational conditions. 
A study of attitudes of clients toward the social case workers was re- 
ported by Queen (69). Finally, McKenzie (55) found that occupa- 
tional participation in British Malaya, Hawaii, and Alaska is a ques- 
tion of attitudes and conditions. 

Educational attitudes were studied very extensively by Katz and 
Allport (41) who subjected practically the whole student body at the 
Syracuse University to a very thorough testing program. Various 
attitude schedules were used in order to discover an adjustment be- 
tween the organized methods of higher education and the human 
factors involved. Wickman (93) measured the attitudes of teachers 
toward undesirable forms of children’s behavior such as stealing, 
cheating, lying, and unnecessary tardiness. Thrasher (85) attempted 
to study the attitudes of superior boys in the midst of influences 
coming from the family, the immigrants, and the American commu- 
nity. Among other attitudes, the attitudes of prisoners, policemen, 
and superior adults toward education were studied by Lewerenz 
(47). In a preliminary experiment on the compulsory class attend- 
ance a study of the effect of group discussion on the opinions of the 
members of the group was made by Jenness (39). 

In a theoretical discussion of regional attitudes, Bernard (8) 
pointed out that the difference between the farmers and the city 
dwellers lies in their judgments and attitudes which they have built 
out of experience and training. Steiner (76) described and illus- 
trated the changes from conservatism to liberalism in the rural com- 
munity which are largely due to industrialism and modern commu- 
nication. Rice (73) has examined a discussion of Williams on the 
development of rural attitudes. 

Daly (24) maintained that a woman wants to be a man because 
she envies man’s greater social freedom and the absence in man of the 
disgusting elements. Watson and Green (92) sought to discover the 
extent to which 231 students would anticipate some of the experi- 
mental findings about opinions on sex questions. Carpenter (23) 
concluded that in addition to the economic factor attitudes will de- 
termine whether a family will buy a home or not. Glueck (34) gave 
an analysis of parental attitudes regarding problems such as the 
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nature and the technique of parenthood and the nature of child- 
hood. 

An example of a study of religious attitudes is that of Trout (87) 
whose conclusions were largely based on autobiographical and bio- 
graphical accounts. Conservatism vs. radicalism or an attitude to- 
ward social change was investigated by Wolfe (96) who gave us an 
extensive theoretical discussion in this field. In an earlier study (95) 
he advocated that the motivation of radicalism takes place through 
one of three possible processes of readjustment: repression, substitu- 
tion and transference, and re-enforcement. 

‘ Among the general treatments of attitudes might be mentioned 
that of Bernard (9) who gave us a discussion of such topics as the 
nature of attitudes, the classification of attitudes, attitude types 
such as intellectual, emotional, imitative, and permanent attitudes. 
In his paper in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (10) he ana- 
lyzed the nature, function, types, and measurement of attitudes, and 
their relation to public opinion. Folsom (32) identified social psy- 
chology with attitudes. He devoted one chapter especially to the 
study of social and cultural attitudes differentiated on the basis of 
changeability and uniformity throughout a cultural area. 

Krueger and Reckless (43) in two chapters discussed the nature of 
attitudes including such questions as the definition, types, and rela- 
tion to other phenomena. The characteristics of attitudes were dis- 
cussed by Park (64) who maintained that an attitude includes an 
orientation of the organism to the world of objects about it, a certain 
amount of tension even when it is latent, uniformity in direction and 
variation in intensity, and the fact that an attitude is rooted in ex- 
perience. Williams (94) wrote that motives result from inherited 
traits that become adapted to life in the group in accordance with 
group attitudes and ideas. Young (99) gave us an analysis of the 
types of attitudes and of the relation of attitudes to other phenomena 
such as the object, the occupations, and the opinions. In a later pub- 
lication (100) he took up the problems of the nature of attitudes, of 
the changes of attitudes, the types, and their relation to opinions, 
habits, emotions, and other functions. 

Literature on specific problems of attitudes is as follows. Lass- 
well (46) pointed out that measurement should be understood in the 
light of our fundamental conceptions of public opinion such as the 
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extent, direction, intensity, effect, and the formative factors in public 
opinion. Thurstone (86) tried to convince his readers that attitudes 
can be measured. He described the construction of an attitude scale 
by the use of the method of equal appearing intervals. Rice (72) has 
a discussion on a method proposed by Thurstone. Murphy and 
Murphy (60) made a distinction between a sociological approach to 
attitudes and a psychological study of attitudes and discussed some 
of the applications of the measurement technique. Lundberg (53) 
analyzed some of the methods of studying attitudes such as the life- 
history documents, the oral interview, and the rating scales. 

Thomas in one of his publications (80) made a very brief reference 
to attitudes, but he stated that the problem of society is to produce 
the right attitudes in its members. Burgess (20) observed that con- 
flicts between family and community standards lead to conflicts be- 
tween parents and children. This indicates how the family is in- 
fluenced by the community of which it is a part, and the family in 
turn is exerting its influence on personal attitudes. 

The relation of attitudes to the redirection of behavior was treated 
by Bernard (11). Faris (30) discussed the relation of attitudes to be- | 
havior, repudiating the behavioristic theory of Bain. In a later publi- 
cation (31) he pointed out that attitudes are general and do not lead 
to any specific acts. Attitudes will not predict what a man will do in 
a crisis. According to Reuter (70) the importance of attitude lies in 
the fact that it determines the behavior of the person and provides 
the mechanism of social control. 

The last problem under review here is the relation of attitudes to 
personality change. Murphy and Murphy (60) introduced a brief 
discussion of the methods for producing changes in attitudes. Park 
and Miller (66) dealt with changes in attitudes relating to dress and 
manners and the deeper changes regarding such values as religion 
and the Americans. Finally, Young (98) gave an interesting discus- 


sion of the réle that attitudes play in the balance and imbalance of 
personality. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members 
received into the Society since the November issue and up to November 
15 are as follows: 


Ackerman, Lulu E., Applington, Iowa 

Bagars, B. Virginia, 264 Bickley Ave., Glenside, Pa. 

Baker, Caroline, 119 South Maplewood, Peoria, IIl. 

Balint, Louis, Crozer Campus, Chester, Pa. 

Beers, Howard W., New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Bergeson, Merle W., Box 484, Seminary Hill, Texas 

Bozeman, W. B., 1233 New Jersey St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Brown, G. W., Supervising Principal, Waterloo Public Schools, Waterloo, Wis. 

Bryant, Ira Babington, Jr., 3319 Holman Ave., Houston, Tex. 

Campbell, Wallace J., 1590 High St., Eugene, Ore. 

Carey, Clifford M., 4251 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago 

Choate, L. W., 518 Tennessee St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Clarke, Roger T., Bolenge, D.C.C.M., Congo Belge, W.C. Africa (via Coquil- 
hatville) 

Clevenger, Josephine, 21 Orchard Place, Muncie, Ind. 

Cornell, B. Dean, 1108 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Il. 

Cornwall, Claude C., Indiana School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Covello, Leonard, 840 Mott Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Dickins, Dorothy, Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 

Dodge, Rebekah Cassard (Mrs.), 336 Reamer Place, Oberlin, Ohio 

Ellickson, John C., Room 328, Social Science Bldg., University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

Hamm, Mary K., 112 South Jackson Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harding, Henry, 2942 Bell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hartung, Frank E., 938 West Forest, Detroit, Mich. 

Harvey, John S. C. (Mrs.), Radnor, Pa. 

Herriott, Frank W., 99 Claremont Ave., New York City 

Hopkins, Wayne L., 1434 Lombard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hulseman, Bertha F., 130 East Twenty-second St., New York City 

Irwin, Ralph A., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Jacobs, Herman, Y.M.H.A., Lexington Ave. at Ninety-second St., New York 
City 

Johnson, Julia Mae, Phillis Wheatley Association, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kelly, Hugh J., 330 W. Forty-second St., New York City 
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Kirtland, Lois, Gates Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Koehler, Marie E., 170 Maria Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hi, Lewis, Louise, 1919 Cullerton St., Chicago 

ie Lorden, Doris M., 215 North Austin Blvd., Chicago 

at McCall, John T., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

|e McCouch, H. G. (Mrs.), Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclivain, Edwin H., Budd Mfg. Co., Twenty-fifth and Hunting Park Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrill, Francis Ellsworth, 5649 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

=) Morgan, Helen Elizabeth, 940 South Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

+ ip Morris, True, 650 Twelfth Ave. East, Eugene, Ore. 
qi i Muntz, Harold R., 2368 Victory Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 

# Nieminen, Ida M., Mikonkatu 18, E. 28, Helsinki, Finland 

O’Day, Emma M. (Mrs.), 27 Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, N.Y. 

Piotrowski, Sylvester A., Box 934, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Repke, Arthur, 118 Virginia St., Elmhurst, Ill. 

. Roucek, Joseph S., 10 South Liberal Arts Bldg., State College, Pa. 

af Schwitalla, Father Alphonse M., 1402 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
by Shapiro, Charlotte H. (Mrs.), 613 North St. Clair St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5... Smith, T. Lynn, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Somers, William, 149 White St., Danbury, Conn. 

Spenker, Edna C., Box 662, Pendleton, Ore. 

Springer, Ethel M., 708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steggert, J. Albert, 3319 Brownsville Road, Brentwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stoltz, Harlin J., ror East Phoenix Ave., Normal, Ill. 

Stonorov, Oscar G., 2021 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wann, Harry A., Madison High School, Madison, N.J. 





American Sociology Series—The American Book Company announce 
the publication of The Community and Society: An Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy, by Professor Loran D. Osborn of the Los Angeles Institute of Family 
Relations, and Professor Martin H. Neumeyer of the University of 
Southern California. This is the first volume in the American Sociology 
Series, under the general editorship of Dr. Kimball Young of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





Government Statistics —The Committee on Government Statistics and 
, Information Services, appointments to which for the quarter ending Sep- 
ej tember 30 were made jointly by the President of the American Statistical 
. Association and the Executive Director of the Social Science Research 
: Council, has been reconstituted for the autumn quarter of 1933. Willard 
: L. Thorp and Stuart A. Rice, members during the summer quarter, have 
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accepted appointments to government positions, the former as Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the latter as Assistant 
Director of the Census. 

The reconstituted committee now consists of Edmund E. Day, Chair- 
man, Meredith B. Givens, Executive Secretary, Robert E. Chaddock, 
Morris A. Copeland, W. L. Crum, and Bryce M. Stewart. The members of 
the Washington staff of the Committee now include: Viva Boothe, Ewan 
Clague, John H. Cover, Morris A. Copeland, Edward R. Gray, Meredith 
B. Givens, William M. Hoad, Joseph B. Hubbard, Murray W. Latimer, 
Jacob Perlman, George W. Stocking, Tracy E. Thompson, Sydney W. 
Wilcox, and Helen Wright. M. R. Benedict of the Giannini Foundation 
of the University of California will join the staff on October 2, to repre- 
sent the Committee in the field of agricultural statistics. Others who have 
served the Committee for limited periods of time include the following: 
J. Frederic Dewhurst, Constant Southworth, Margaret Klem, Edna 
Lonigan, Hilding Anderson, Woodlief Thomas, Warren Thompson. 

The Committee on Government Statistics is represented on the Central 
Statistical Board by Meredith B. Givens. The services of Morris A. 
Copeland have been loaned by the Committee to the Board to enable him 
to serve the latter as its Executive Secretary. A full report of the work of 
the Committee during the first two quarters of its activity will be present- 
ed at the annual meeting of the Statistical Association at Philadelphia in 
December. 

On July 27, 1933, by executive order of President Roosevelt, a Central 
Statistical Board was established. This Board is empowered “‘to appraise 
and advise upon all schedules of all government agencies engaged in the 
primary collection of statistics required in carrying out the purposes of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, to review plans for tabulation and 
classification of such statistics, and to promote the coordination and im- 
provement of the statistical services involved.” It will not itself engage in 
the collection, compilation, or analysis of data. The staff is headed by the 
Board’s Executive Secretary, Morris A. Copeland. The scope of the ac- 
tivities of the Board is reflected in the committees of the Board as follows: 
Nominations; Common Interests of the Census, National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics; Reporting of Statistics 
under Codes of Fair Competition; Construction Statistics; Review of 
Schedules and Tabulation Proposals; Maintenance of Statistical Services; 
Unemployment Statistics; Central Tabulation; Retail Price Statistics; 
Budget and Procedure; Mortgage Statistics. The Office of the Board is 
Room 7028, Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Institute of International Education.—A limited number of fellowships 
and assistantships are offered, under the international student exchanges 
of the Institute of International Education, to American students, for 
(ii graduate study abroad. Applications in most cases must be filed on or 
| before January 15. Address Secretary, Student Bureau, Institute of In- 
bs ternational Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 





International Institute of Sociology—The Eleventh Congress of the 
Institute was held at Geneva, October 16-23, 1933. The total attendance, 
including members, associates, and guests, was about fifty. Switzerland 
had the largest representation, with France and Germany second and 
third. The official language was French, but some discussion took place in 
German, English, and Italian. The topics assigned for the discussion were 
“La Prévision sociologique”’ and “l’Habitat humain.”’ There were some 
ninety papers sent in, most of them devoted to the first-mentioned topic. 
Bia Among those who took part in the discussions were Professors Chalupny 
Ay of Brno, Stahl of Bucharest, Bouglé of Paris, and von Wiese of Cologne. 

i The secretary of the Congress summarized the conclusions on “La Pré- 
vision sociologique”’ in seven points: 

1. Sociological prevision is possible; it applies to abstract forms; such previ- 
sion may be verified in particular cases; 

2. It is not reducible to demographic extrapolations or projections of statis- 
tical trends; it implies careful research and the exact measurement and evalua- 
tion of well-defined probabilities; 

3. In economic sociology (or political economy or social economics) it is vi- 
tally important to guard against the errors resulting from so-called ‘‘business 
barometers”; prevision must be based upon a thorough analysis of all the social, 
political, juridical, moral factors; 

4. In political and juridical sociology, the necessary preliminary study of 
structures, of aspirations, of more or less durable states of decay or integration, 
of persistent trends and of collective ideal ends will make it possible to offer 
guidance to statesmen and parliaments; 

5. In religious and educational sociology, prevision depends for the most part 
‘i on introspection by genuinely religious persons and by educators (who must, of 

a course, be aware of the different social structures in process of evolution); 
: 6. In social pathology and criminology, we must beware of the illusions 
involved in the affirmation or denial of supposed increases or decreases in patho- 
Hi | logical conditions or criminality; the latter varies with time and place; 

7. Always in applied sociology, prevision must take into account its own 
effect upon future activity and the reciprocal reactions of thought and action. 





In administrative session the Congress elected Professor Leopold von 
Wiese president for the coming year and conferred an honorary presidency 
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upon the venerable Professor Gaston Richard, who has been president for 
the past three years. Professor Th. Ruyssen of the University of Bordeaux 
was elected President for the year 1934-35. For the year 1935-36, Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Ellwood of Duke University was elected president, Pro- 
fessor P. A. Sorokin of Harvard University was elected first vice-president, 
and Professor Florian Znaniecki of Columbia University was elected sec- 
ond vice-president. The topic chosen for the next Congress was social 
structure and the elementary forms of social life. 











National Probation Association.—The publication of the new Year 
Book of the National Probation Association for 1932 and 1933 has just 
been announced. Copies may be obtained by addressing the National 
Probation Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 









Sociology Division of the Southwestern Social Science Association.—The 
annual meeting of the Sociology Section of the Southwestern Social Sci- 
ence Association met in Dallas, Texas, at the Baker Hotel, April 14—15. 
Professor T. C. McCormick of the University of Arkansas was general 
chairman of the division, and Mattie Lloyd Wooten of the Texas State 
College for Women was secretary. 

Following the suggestion of the American Sociological Society, papers 
in regard to the extent of the teaching of sociology occupied a prominent 
place on the program. The result of the research was gratifying, indicat- 
ing that sociology is finding its place in the institutions of the Southwest. 

Resolutions of the meeting included a protest against the attitude as- 
sumed by Texas Christian University of Fort Worth for discontinuing 
the department of sociology and the services of Professor William C. 
Smith. 

The attendance this year was slightly under that of last year, but the 
interest and type of work reflected in the papers showed much improve- 
ment. Mapheus Smith of the University of Kansas was elected chairman 
of the 1935 meeting and Alvin Goode of the Louisiana State Teachers 
College, secretary. 





















Beckley College—George E. Hartmann, formerly on the faculty of the 
State College at Montgomery, West Virginia, has been appointed Dean 
of the recently organized Beckley College, sponsored by the business men 
of Beckley, West Virginia. 


Birmingham-Southern College-—Miss Sarah Alice Mayfield, who has 
been taking graduate training at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed to teach sociology at Birmingham-Southern College for the 


year 1933-34. 
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Bryn Mawr College-——The Sociological Press, Hanover, N.H., has is- 
sued “‘Mother’s Assistance in Philadelphia: Actual and Potential Costs,” 
He by Elizabeth L. Hall. This study, done under the direction of Dr. Susan 
He M. Kingsbury, appears as a volume in the Social Economy Series of the 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy and Social 
Research of Bryn Mawr College. 





"e The Journalism Quarterly, Iowa City, Iowa, is issuing in serial form 
het “Measuring the Ethics of American Newspapers,” by Susan M. Kings- 
iT bury, Hornell Hart, and Associates. The first chapter appeared in the 
issue of June, 1933 (Volume X, Number 2), the second chapter in the issue 
of September, 1933 (Volume X, Number 3), and other chapters will fol- 
low in successive issues. 





Massachusetts State College——The department of economics, history, 
| and sociology, of which Professor Frederick Morse Cutler is the chairman, 
‘ay has recently issued a mimeographed list of ““Recent and Current Research 
[ Projects, 1933-34.” Thirty-four projects are entered and classified under 
ae General, Group Education, Race, Group Activity, Group Competition, 
& and Group Control. 


University of North Dakota.—The American Book Company announces 
Ff ). the publication of Current Social Problems, by J. M. Gillette, professor of 

ee sociology, University of North Dakota, and J. M. Reinhardt, associate 
. a professor of sociology, University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Jacob Perlman, associate professor of sociology, has been granted 
a leave of absence to work with the Committee on Government Statistics 
and Information Service in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. A. R. Mangus has returned to the University after having spent 
two years in graduate study at the University of Wisconsin. 
























University of Oklahoma.—Wyatt Marrs, Associate Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, is the author of An Outline and Notebook for Introductory Sociology, 
a series of five books, published by Harlow Publishing Company. These 
books are based on Gillin and Blackmar’s Outlines of Sociology, Case’s 
Outlines of Introductory Sociology, Beach’s Introduction to Sociology and 
Social Problems, Binder’s Principles of Sociology, Hankins’ Introduction to 
the Study of Society, and Lumley’s Principles of Sociology. 
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Municipal University of Omaha.—The Bureau of Social Research an- 
nounces the publication of Studies in Urban Sociology, by Dr. T. Earl 
Sullenger, 
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University of Pittsburgh—Miss Margaret C. Miller, who has taken 
graduate training at Columbia, Clark, and Indiana universities, and the 
New York School of Social Work, has been added to the staff of the Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh as instructor in social work and assistant director of 
field work. 


Southern Methodist University—Dr. Walter T. Watson, who gave 
courses in sociology at the University of Texas during the past summer, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence to accept an appointment as 
Research Associate in the University of Texas Bureau of Research in 
the Social Sciences. The specific grant is for a study of “Urbanization in 
Texas.” During his absence Dr. Kenneth E. Barnhart of Birmingham 
Southern University will take Dr. Watson’s courses in Dallas. 


Yale University—The Institute of Human Relations announces the 
publication of Observational Studies of Social Behavior, Volume I, Social 
Behavior Patterns, by Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Alice M. Loomis, and 
Ruth E. Arrington, with the assistance of Eleanor C. Isbell. 


PERSONAL NOTE 
Dr. Bernhard J. Stern, Assistant Editor of the Encyclopaedia of the 


Social Sciences, asks that publicity be given to his repudiation of the 
authorship of a book by “Dr. Bernhard Stern,” entitled The Scented 
Garden, which some persons have attributed to him, owing to the odd and 
unfortunate coincidence of names. 
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Principles of Sociology. By E. T. Hitter. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. xx+661. $3.50. 

Introduction to Sociology. By E. B. REUTER and C. W. Hart. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. x+548. 
$3.50. 

New textbooks designed for use in introductory college courses in 
sociology have been appearing from the presses in the past few years at 
such a rapid rate that it is difficult for a reviewer to find something new to 
say about each one without descending to minor details. These two new 
specimens are, however, both creditable productions, and both will prob- 
ably find extensive adoption. 

Professor Hiller’s Principles of Sociology may be described as a text- 
book of the formal type; it is quite properly titled “principles” of sociol- 
ogy, and is characterized by the author’s excellent logical definition and 
distinction of conceptual terms. It is, in general plan and outline, as 
original as a new textbook could well be while adhering to the main lines of 
thought that are becoming established among American sociologists. The 
book is provided with abundant footnote citations of references and au- 
thority for statements made, with rather extensive alphabetical chapter 
bibliographies, and with adequate author and subject indexes. It con- 
tains no questions or other “teaching helps.”’ Hiller uses illustrative mat- 
ter, chiefly historical and ethnological, only in very brief form. He states 
that his main point of view or approach to the subject is “the analysis of 
societal forms and their bearing on individual behavior,” rather than the 
study of society in terms of stimulus and response, interaction, sensory 
impressions, or physiological equivalents. The book is divided into nine 
main parts, as follows: I, Social Relations and Institutions; II, Society as 
Communication; III, Mutual Aid and Coéperation—The Functional Pat- 
terns; IV, The Spatial Structure of Society; V, Conflict and the Social 
Structure; VI, Social Change; VII, Social Disorganization; VIII, The 
Person in Relation to Culture and the Social Organization; IX, The Needs 
and Methods of Social Control. There are thirty-nine chapters in all. 

Reuter and Hart’s Introduction to Sociology is a textbook based obvi- 
ously on Park and Burgess. It amplifies the Park and Burgess Table of 
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Contents, however, by the addition of chapters on ‘The Social Heritage,” 
and “The Social Institutions’; by the expansion of the discussion of 

“Social Control” into two chapters, and of “Collective Behavior’ into 

three chapters; and by the elimination of the chapter on “Progress.” It 

differs from Professor Lumley’s Principles of Sociology in that Reuter and 

Hart have followed Park and Burgess almost exclusively, and have 

avoided ethical evaluations; while it contrasts with Dawson and Gettys’ 

Introduction to Sociology in being a more coherent, closely knit, abstract 
text, relatively lacking in quoted “materials.’”’ Some of Reuter and Hart’s 
chapters are so abstract as to present difficulties for the average college 
sophomore, but on the whole this is an incisive, straightforward presenta- 
tion of sociological theory within the grasp of undergraduates. There are 
chapter bibliographies, questions for class discussion, exercises, and an in- 
dex. The volume is substantially bound in the familiar McGraw-Hill grey- 
green buckram. 

Both of these are good textbooks; each needs to be supplemented 
through lectures or collateral readings, or both, by additional concrete illus- 
trative material. Neither would serve well as the textbook for a very ele- 
mentary course. Students will probably find Hiller easier to follow without 
the aid of lectures or classroom discussion than Reuter and Hart; the 
author’s explanations are somewhat more clearly and carefully worked out. 
Reuter and Hart’s statements, on the other hand, are a bit more provoca- 
tive. No one will go far wrong in adopting either book as the foundation for 


a college course for fairly mature students. 
FLtoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





Précis @une Sociologie. By O. LEMARIE£. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1933. 

Pp. vii+192. 

This little book, written in plain language without technical terminol- 
ogy and with a minimum of historical references, is intended for the 
general public, and it aims at popularizing the findings which can be con- 
sidered as definitely secured in the field of sociology. 

Mr. Lemarié breaks off with the Durkheimian tradition on every 
point, on the social origin of religion, of morals and of the intellectual 
categories, on social determinism, etc.,. . . . not asa positivist, who would 
believe those questions unanswerable, but as a dogmatist himself who 
takes a standpoint diametrically opposed to that of the “Année Socio- 
logique.” The fundamental theory is the artificial character of society. 
The only reality is the individual who, driven by social needs and intelli- 
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gence, constitutes a society in order to enrich his personality and to pro- 
tect his liberties. Such involuntary mechanism as imitation and sym- 
pathy help him in furthering this task. The definition of the social 
fact derives from the same trends of thought: social facts are actions 
which result essentially from a disposition of the individual to solidarity, 
In the same way, the germ of all the products of social interaction, 
even of etiquette, can be found in the individual mind. The limitations 
of this work are so conspicuous that they need not be stressed here. 
Many of its definitions are verbal, and it does not even avoid the petitio 
principii where it assumes, as primitive factors of sociability, needs and 
drives which are already largely social in character. Most of these limita- 
tions proceed, on the first hand, from the attempt to answer questions 
more relevant to metaphysics than to sociology, as that of the origins of 
society, and, on the other hand, from a complete lack of distinction be- 
tween the individual or animal and the person. The author pays atten- 
tion, incidentally, to a question which has not received much considera- 
tion in France till now, and which his principles allow him to deal with 
adequately—that of social change. 


ROBERT MARJOLIN 
PaRIs, FRANCE 





Grundformen sozialer Spielregeln: Eine soziologisch-ethische Grund- 
legung der Sozialpedagogik. By JOSEPH PIEPER. Freiburg im Bres- 
lau: Herder and Company, 1933. Pp. viii+124. (Distributed in 
U.S.A. by B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo.) Paper, $1.00. 


While Dr. Pieper’s Grundformen sozialer Spielregeln is frankly present- 
ed as a contribution to social ethics and Sozialpedagogik (the knowledge 
by which people may be guided in the practical exigencies of life) it is also 
a contribution to the logic and grammar of sociology. He has undertaken 
to distinguish precisely, in the abstract, between six fundamental cate- 
gories of human association, or associated action, and to formulate the 
types of interaction or “rules of the game”’ (Spielregeln) that are inherent 
in each of these six categories. The general scheme follows closely one 
laid down in various writings by Johann Plenge; Pieper claims a degree of 
originality only for the statement of the Spielregein, and for his emphasis 
of the practical-ethical principle that none of the six categories of associa- 
tion can be taken exclusively as a norm or desideratum. 

The six forms of associated behavior in the Plenge scheme are grouped 
in two broader categories: “‘circles’” (Kreise) and “groups” (Gruppen), 
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the term “group”’ being used, however, in a sense diametrically opposite 
to that prevailing in current American sociology. ‘Circles’ include com- 
munity, society (these two categories being taken approximately in the 
sense of Ténnies), and organization; they are the forms of association in 
which there is a definite consensus; the bond uniting the members is of 
relatively great depth (Hafttiefe.) The forms of the “group” are the 
crowd, the sytem of forces (Kréftesystem—in which there is inter- 
dependence, but in which the self-assertion of the individuals concerned 
strains and destroys the connection between them, as illustrated in the 
extreme case by a war to the death), and the division of labor not sup- 
ported by the consensus of those involved (Gliederungsgefiige). These 
latter three forms are alike in the absence of subjective assent to the 
association, or consensus. The three forms of “‘circle’”’ parallel the three 
forms of “group,” being characterized by the predominance in them of the 
same three respective traits of the members: in the community and the 
crowd, it is the common human nature that dominates the associated be- 
havior; in the “‘society”’ and the “‘system of forces’’ it is self-assertion and 
self-consciousness (Einzelhafte); in the “organization” and the uncon- 
scious division of labor (Gliederungsgefiige) it is the separate and special 
characteristics of the members, their differences (Besonderes). “‘Organi- 
zation” is distinguished from mere division of labor by the presence of a 
common purpose and plan to which all assent. 

One may not find himself in complete agreement with Plenge and Pie- 
per, but he can scarcely deny that the careful formulation of such distinc- 
tions as these is helpful and promotes clear thinking on sociological prob- 
lems. Dr. Pieper’s arguments against making any one of the three, ‘‘com- 
munity,” “society,” and “organization,” the norm to be sought in all 
human association, are suggestive. 





























FLoyp N. House 






UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 













Fourier. By E. Poisson. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 156. 15 Fr. 


This is a new volume in the series Reformateurs Sociaux, published under 
the supervision of M. C. Bouglé. It contains a number of texts selected 
from the chief works of Fourier, and an introduction written by M. E. 
Poisson, one of the leaders of the consumers’ co-operative movement in 
France. 

The progress of Marxism as the social philosophy of the working-class 
organizations has relegated to the background the other socialist theories 
which have flourished before, and especially, in France, the “‘association- 
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ist” schemes of St. Simon and Fourier. The society contemplated by the 
latter is a society of small agricultural producers who, by organizing them- 
selves, will eliminate the waste which comes from lack of planning. 
Industry is considered only as an accessory and a complement. Fourier- 
ism is not a revolutionary theory, the purpose of which is to give to the 
working class ownership of the means of production and exchange and 
leadership in social affairs. On the one side, it keeps social inequality and 
divides income in proportion to capital, labor, and ability; on the other, 
it does not aim at any political reform but is content with economic 
measures which can take place under any government, without requiring 
its assistance. Its inspiration is distinctly philanthropic and moral. It 
appeals to the wealthy individual to fight destitution, unemployment, 
fraud, commercial monopoly, etc. 

This system of social reformation is not without its analogues in anar- 
chist theories. Its central and dynamic idea is that of a society without 
compulsion. Its goal is not to abolish or change human passions. On the 
contrary, since all evils come from the fact that they are repressed, it is 
necessary to give them full vent by utilizing them as one utilizes natural 
forces, and by directing them in such a way as to make labor one of their 
objects. 

As M. E. Poisson notes in his remarkable introduction, one cannot say 
that Fourier is the father of either the consumers’ or producers’ co-opera- 
tive movement. These bore the capitalist society from within and aim at 
supplanting it gradually, while the “phalanstére” creates a new total self- 
sufficient world as soon as it is born. 

Among other important traits of the ideal society may be mentioned 
the infinite progress of the division of labor. One also finds in these pages 
an explanation of how social classes are formed by differences in cultural 
milieus. 

These are the most important traits of this system as they appear 
among the innumerable fancies with which Fourier has surrounded them. 
The well-selected texts given in this book will enable anyone who has 
neither the time nor the courage to tackle the full works to know this 
original social reformer who, if he has not left many things valuable to 
modern thought, has nevertheless his place in the ranks of those who have 
protested against social injustice. 

Let us add that an unhappy mistake in binding the book deprives the 
reader of four chapters which, according to the Table of Contents, were 
devoted to the criticism of civilization. 


ROBERT MARJOLIN 
Paris, FRANCE 
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Les dogmes sexuels. By ADRIENNE SAHUQUE. Paris: Félix Alcan, 

1932. Pp. xii+375. 30 Fr. 

This is a new contribution to our knowledge of the mechanisms by ii 
which human ideologies are generated. It does not deal, as its title would | 
lead one to believe, with the sexual theories in general, but only with those a 
concerned with the respective réle of man and woman in procreation. It ¢ 
has the merit of stating the problem with a rare clarity, so that its read- 
ing will be very profitable, even if one does not agree with the proposed 
solution. 

The problem is the contradiction existing between the philosophic and 
popular allegation of the physiological inferiority of woman, and the find- 
ings of genetics and cytology, the negative character of which compels the 
scientist to confess his ignorance in this matter. Since biology does not 
justify the clear-cut statements which, from antiquity and throughout 
our civilization, have, in slightly modified forms, pretended to solve the 
question, it remains to explain why so permanent and universal an error, 
or unfounded affirmation, has been possible. The logical solidity of this first 
part is perfect and can be utilized independently of the rest of the book. 

So far as the second part is concerned, we are obliged to make certain 
reservations about the dogmatic character of some of the theories, which 
social science does not always uphold and which endanger seriously the 
validity of the solution. The least one can say of the postulates of a uni- 
lateral evolution from economic and sexual communism to private prop- 
erty and monogamy, of inborn racial traits which have stopped the prog- 
ress of certain cultures, of the universal precedence of matriarchal societies 
over patriarchal ones and of a few others, is that their use lacks cautious- 
ness. The sexual dogmas referred to may be, as it is asserted, a rational- 
ization of masculine supremacy, secured through war and the rape of 
women slaves, but the argumentation is more earnest than convincing. 

Barring this weakness, this book will remain as a necessary starting- 
point for the student concerned with the social aspects of sexual problems, 
as much for its unambiguous exposition of the question as for the richness 
and variety of the materials it contains. 


































ROBERT MARJOLIN 






Paris, FRANCE 








The Natural Laws of Social Convulsion. By SpNEY A. REEVE. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1933. Pp. xvit+s591. $5.00. 


This is a bitter and savage attack upon sociology and sociologists. 
“These misteachers leave the pupil utterly misled.” “In the universities 
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miseducation is their chief business in sociology.’’ ‘““The miseducation 
which the universities call sociology.” “A study of cause and effect in 
sociology is universally abhorred.”’ There are at least a hundred other 
expressions in a similar vein. 

Tu quoque is easy. The author’s history is full of inexcusable inaccura- 
cies. His ‘Social Energetics as a Science” belongs to the days of physi- 
ocracy. His historical materialism is more stark than that of Marx. His 
forty-five “natural or cosmic laws’’ are some platitudinous, some dubious, 
and some false. His ‘Invisible, Automatic, Superconscious Fund of En- 
ergy” is a cheap and vulgar caricature of the God of Calvinism. 

Yet the patrons who made the publication of this book possible de- 
serve thanks. Mr. Reeve is an electrical engineer. He is enraged that so- 
cial science is not as advanced as physical science. His indignant anger is 
a useful prod to progress even though it causes him to write bad history 
and worse sociology. 


LyFrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





The Social Universe. By ARTHUR WALLACE CALHOUN. New York:. 
The Vanguard Press, 1932. Pp. 171. $1.75. 


This is a popular presentation of some of the elements of sociological 
theory, mixed with a large dose of the economic interpretation of social 
forces and a small amount of propaganda for communism. The author 
states that “‘it is time that sociology should be thoroughly rewritten in 
terms of the economic interpretation of history,’ and that “the present 
plight of sociology in the United States is due to the fact that our capital- 
istic system does not dare look at itself in any comprehensive fashion.” 

The chapters that deal with the social conditioning of personality are 
excellently done and put this phase of sociological thought in very read- 
able form for the general reader. But it is unfortunate that so well 
equipped a sociologist as Professor Calhoun should become so obsessed 
with one factor of the social process (the economic) as to fail to see that in 
dealing with the family, religion, art, race relations, science, education, 
there are many other factors quite as significant as the economic. 

The uncritical handling of the class struggle, capitalism, and commu- 
nism reveals the spirit of the special pleader rather than that of the scien- 
tist. 


Cecit C, NortTH 
Oxo STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Our Social World. By Grace A. WALLIS and Witson D. WALLIs. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+378. $1.60. 


This is a secondary school text in the publishers’ Social and Commer- 
cial Studies Series. It is to be classified, however, as a distinctly sociology 
text rather than as one devoted to general social studies. The two charac- 
teristic features of the volume are its cultural and its historical approach. 
The student’s attention is held to a concrete world of realities, but this 
world is seen in a historical perspective and as a system of human rela- 
tions, clothed in particular behavior patterns. 

Approximately two-fifths of the volume is given to sociological theory 
and population, a little less than one-half to the fundamental social insti- 
tutions, and a little less than one-fifth to social pathology and public 
health. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, this is one of the most successful 
sociology texts for secondary schools that has appeared. It succeeds in 
presenting fundamental sociological data without resort to abstractions, 
and at the same time without talking down to the student. It is concrete 
and has excellent balance and proportion. The study helps and sugges- 
tions are particularly well done. One unique feature is the suggestive 
questions accompanying the illustrations. 


Cecit C. NorTH 
Oxn10 STATE UNIVERSITY 





The Ordeal of Western Religion. By Paut HutTcuHinson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. xv+139. $1.50. 


Religion may be studied in a purely scientific spirit, as an element, or 
factor, in the social process; it may be employed as concrete material in 
the elaboration of abstract theological systems; and again, it may be 
viewed as a force which either buttresses or pulls down the social order. 
Mr. Hutchinson, sympathizing with economic radicalism, believes that 
the churches inherit from antiquity a pacifist, anti-militarist, socialistic 
impulse, once for all delivered to the saints, which is at war with conven- 
tional civilization. On this theory is based his treatment of religion as an 
“ordeal.” He is well versed in the higher criticism of the New Testament; 
and his book will be valuable to scientific sociologists who are interested 
in the problem of group control. 


Louis WALLIS 
New York City 
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Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion. By HENRI BERGson. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 346. 25 Fr. 


The two sources of religion and morality, according to the renowned 
French philosopher, are the social order and the creative spirit of the in- 
dividual. The social order gives rise to the religion of conformity, the 
priestly type. The creativeness of the individual gives rise to the religion 
of progress, the prophetic type. Hence, after a chapter on the source of 
moral obligation, M. Bergson devotes the major part of his book to a dis- 
cussion of static religion, the religion which sanctifies custom, and dy- 
namic religion, the religion of the ideal. He emphasizes the need of dy- 
namic religion in the modern world. 

To the student who is familiar with the history and philosophy of reli- 
gion there is little new in this book. It has been a commonplace of the 
students of religion that its sources are to be found in the tendency to 
sanctify custom on the one hand, and in the tendency to idealism on the 
other hand. Nevertheless, this is not a commonplace book. It is a master- 
ly summing up of the social philosophy of religion which has been grad- 
ually taking shape in the minds of psychologists, anthropologists, and 
sociologists; and it is written with a literary charm which few of the books 
of its class possess. It is to be hoped that it will soon be translated into 
English. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
DukKE UNIVERSITY 





The Process of Religion: Essays in Honor of Dean Shailer Mathews. 
Edited by Mites H. Krumpine. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933. Pp. viiit+266. $2.25. 

Consisting of twelve scholarly essays by eleven professors and one 
pastor, this volume cannot, of course, be adequately treated in the brief 
space necessarily given to it. Dr. Mathews is a pioneer among those rec- 
ognizing religion as a phase, or factor, in the process of social evolution 
and not as a mere bundle of belief and ritual, standing out of organic rela- 
tion to history. Ecclesiastical thinkers have awakened more and more to 
the social significance of religion and theology; while at the same time 
social science, which took its rise in the arid atmosphere of nineteenth- 
century rationalism, has become increasingly aware of its own interest in 
religion as an outstanding fact of collective human experience. Sociologi- 
cal scholars, therefore, will welcome this book, which gives a cross-section 
of today’s religion among progressive thinkers. Without prejudice to es- 
says of equal merit, which cannot be mentioned for lack of space, the fol- 
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lowing will be found of special value: “Theology and the Social Process,” 
a sketch of the development of Dean Mathews’ thought, by E. E. Au- 
brey; “Whither Historicism in Theology,” by S. J. Case; “Confused 
Protestantism,”’ by J. W. Nixon; “The Social and the Individual in Reli- 
gion,” by D. A. McGregor; “The New Testament and the Origin of 
Jesus,’ a study in social interpretation, by E. W. Parsons; and “The 
Renaissance of Religion,’’ by A. E. Haydon. 


Louis WALLIS 
New York City 





Lincoln: A Psycho-Biography. By L. Pierce CiLark. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xiv+570. $3.50. 


Lincoln as a public leader in the last years of his life was firm, slow, and 
persuasive rather than explosive, quick, and arrogant. As an object of 
authority he was reacted to by the people on the basis of their total past 
history of contact with authority objects in the family, the school, and the 
locality. Since Lincoln’s personality fused “paternal” domineering traits 
with “maternal” solicitude, he was able to draw support from the people 
on the basis of their past experience with “maternal” as well as “paternal’’ 
objects. This type of leadership réle was well adapted to the task of 
unifying the heterogeneous individualists of the North against the com- 
pact ruling élite of the South. Lincoln’s gentleness made it much easier to 
secure acquiescence in the exercise of executive power in a community 
which was historically hyper-suspicious of the executive. Lincoln was 
adept in using language which combined firmness with reassurance; thus 
he won the Republican nomination over Seward largely because Seward 
had spoken aggressively of the “higher law” while Lincoln spoke of the 
‘moral codes” to supplement law. Both phraseologies meant that war 
might follow, but Lincoln’s language assuaged anxieties in a country not 
yet able to reconcile itself to war. Lincoln withheld his proclamation of 
emancipation until much sentiment had been built up for it. He charac- 
teristically carried people with him; others tried to coerce or to rush them. 

The genetic history of a personality capable of playing such a réle in 
crises is indicated in Dr. L. Pierce Clark’s examination of Lincoln from 
the standpoint of psychoanalysis. Dr. Clark is a successful and respected 
practitioner of psychoanalysis, and his book makes entirely competent use 
of modern concepts, most of which are those of Freud, Abraham, and 
Rado. Lincoln’s life-impulses in the erotic and egoistic spheres are seri- 
ously blocked by the death impulses, owing to certain critical episodes in 
early childhood and after. Lincoln’s over-possessiveness in relation to 
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sexual objects is the basis of his severe neurotic depressions; he is gradually 
able to displace his unsatisfied cravings upon the cause of “union.” Re- 
pressed aggressions against the father lend rigor to his conscience, and 
handicap his public career until he is slowly able to overcome intimida- 
tions. The discussion of this varied personality enables Dr. Clark to sum- 
marize the psychoanalytical theories of humor, religion, depression, and 
many other reactions. The concreteness of the material will no doubt 
enable many non-analysts to catch some inkling of the meaning of the 
technical vocabulary of psychoanalysis. There is no question that Dr. 
Clark’s Lincoln is in a class by itself among political “psycho-biogra- 
phies.”’ 


Harotp D. LASSWwELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Propaganda Menace. By FREDERICK E. LUMLEY. New York: 

Century Co., 1933. Pp. ix+454. 

Since most of what I have to say about Professor Lumley’s textbook 
might be construed to be adversely critical, let me begin by saying that if 
the object of a college textbook about propaganda is to familiarize the 
student with the fact that propaganda has been often found in history, 
and that it is very prominent in contemporary industry, politics, and edu- 
cation, this book is to be commended.. The author has a flair for picking 
illustrations which are sufficiently exciting to command the attention of 
the average citizen and Sophomore son, John. 

If there are more exacting requirements, this book leaves something to 
be desired. Propaganda, however defined, is an aspect of social change, 
and beginning students are presumably entitled to a summary of the best 
thought, and a guide to the best thinkers, on the subject. Propaganda is 
intimately connected with the “ideological” rather than the “technologi- 
cal” aspects of social life, and there is an imposing legacy of significant 
analysis of the “‘ideological’’ to be found in the literature of social science. 
I refer to the distinctions originally drawn by Marx and Engels, and elabo- 
rated in the hands of Sorel, Max Weber, Pareto, and Karl Mannheim. 
Certainly Pareto’s concepts of ‘‘derivations” and his examination of their 
relation to the “circulation of the élite” furnish analytical tools from 
which the student should scarcely be protected by the multiplication of 
quotations from lesser figures. 

Modern research is more and more directed toward devising ways and 
means of testing the effectiveness of stimuli which are applied to influence 
reactions. There are studies of the relevance of electoral votes, legislative 
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votes, straw ballots, newspaper and periodical space, and many other 
possible indexes of shifts in attitude or opinion. It is doubtful if the writer 
of a textbook in 1933 is entitled to protect his readers from the critical 
consideration of modern measuring efforts, especially since the discipline 
of thinking about the relevance of these procedures is likely to leave a 
residue of objectivity toward the symbolic aspects of cultural processes. 

Professor Lumley understands that “Propaganda is promotion which 
is veiled in one way or another as to (1) its origin or sources, (2) the inter- 
ests involved, (3) the methods employed, (4) the content spread, and (5) 
the results accruing to the victims—any one, any two, any three, any four, 
or all five.”” This mode of defining the term affords ample scope for the 
copious use of a moralizing vocabulary; whether the effect is to facilitate 
the clear understanding of social relations or to indoctrinate the student 
with negative affects when the word “propaganda” is employed as a 
stimulus, one would like to know. 

Whoever is reconciled to the prevailing standards of scholarly perspec- 
tive and theoretical clarity in social science textbooks in the United 
States will find nothing particularly shocking in this one; he will welcome 
it as a body of writing about a theme of growing interest to laymen and 
specialists. 


Haroitp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Democracy in Crisis. By Harotp J. Lasxt. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 267. 


Frederick Engels, analyzing the condition of the working classes of 
England in the forties of the last century, wrote: 

It is too late for a peaceful solution. The classes are divided more and more 
sharply, the spirit of resistance penetrates the workers, the bitterness intensifies, 
the guerilla skirmishes become concentrated in more important battles, and 
soon a slight impulse will suffice to set the avalanche in motion. Then, indeed, 
will the war-cry resound through the land: “‘War to the palaces, peace to the 
cottages!*—but then it will be too late for the rich to beware. 


Professor Laski’s recent diagnosis of the crisis of democracy in the 
fourth decade of our own century bears a striking resemblance to the 
prophetic utterances of Engels. Ninety years ago capitalist democracy in 
Britain was able to weather the storm and regain the loyalty of its work- 
ers through the provision of shorter hours, better protection, and more 
political power. But the unparalleled expansion and prosperity of the 
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mid-Victorian era formed a tiding-over period, repetition of which appears 
extremely unlikely in the present generation. Professor Laski is frankly 
skeptical of the possibility of a peaceful adjustment in the present situa- 
tion. He is a believer in representative government and parliamentary 
procedure; he is also fully aware of the costs of revolution in a highly in- 
dustrialized country such as England. But no class in history has parted 
readily with the power which it possessed. At the present juncture, the 
shifting balance points inevitably to abdication much more drastic than 
owners of property would be willing to stand for. The libertarian philos- 
ophy of political solution is being displaced rapidly in the onward march 
of democracy by the effective demand for equalitarian distribution. 

The present crisis, as the author sees it, involves not alone the possible 
collapse of an economic order, but it also threatens to break down the very 
bulwarks of capitalist democracy itself. For the ruling classes, pressed to 
defend their prerogatives and property against an oncoming third estate, 
may discard the very democratic institutions and parliamentary proce- 
dures which have made possible, hitherto, their own preservation. When 
men are in conflict, the road to the right, or to the left for that matter, 
remains a highly dangerous and uncharted venture. 

Professor Laski’s contribution, though it bears the deep impress of 
British experience, forms a striking commentary upon trends in the 


Western state-system as a whole. To the Lilliputian critics of democracy 
who abound in our midst it offers a breadth of vision as well as incisive and 
detailed analysis worthy of careful study. To American political scien- 
tists, more particularly, a perusal of this volume must again make pain- 
fully evident the poverty of contemporary political thought in these Unit- 
ed States. 


S. McKEE RosEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Principles and Problems of Right Thinking. By Epwin ARTHUR 
Burtt. Revised Edition. New York: Harper & Bros., 1931. Pp. 
529. $3.00. 

The subtitle of this work “A Textbook for Logic, Reflective Thinking, 
and Orientation Courses’ indicates its contemporary, American, and 
academic character. The materials treated in it are a fair example of the 
content of “general courses” which are rapidly displacing a number of 
more specialized courses in many of our leading colleges. 

The risk, of course, of attempts to provide an introductory exposition of 
many of the crucial principles of thinking within the practical limits of a 
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textbook or an “orientation course’’ is the risk of superficial and one-sided 
disposition of certain of the most crucial principles themselves. 

The older, traditional courses in logic are so patently decadent and 
obviously garbled misstatements of parts of Aristotle’s Organon they are 
very properly being thrown out of the college curriculum. 

One hesitates, however, to welcome the successor of the traditional su- 
perficiality which passed for the study of logic. The new “orientation” or 
“reflective thinking’’ courses attempt, for the most part, to provide an 
understanding of the highly complex and by no means impregnable doc- 
trine which has been called “modern anthropocentric humanism,” as re- 
formulated by James, Dewey, and others. The content of these courses 
all too summarily pass over inadequately analyzed and seriously contro- 
versial material in psychology, epistemology, metaphysics, logic, gram- 
mar, the philosphy of art, ethics, and the nature of empirical science— 
to mention only a few of the major categories of subject matters involved 
in a study such as Professor Burtt’s. 

When we add to the above enumeration an attempt to say something 
about statistics, the history of science, jurisprudence, and religion we 
might be reasonably dubious of the effectiveness of such courses in pro- 
moting “right thinking”’; that is, if “right thinking” about any subject 
matter includes a clear and critical understanding of the first principles 


of that subject matter whether it be “thinking” or anything else. Perhaps 
it is due to our overanxiousness to inculcate “right thinking” that we fail 
to reckon with the difficulties and limitations involved. Before proceeding 
further it might be fruitful to return to a consideration of that basic, 
ancient question: “Can virtue be taught?” 


ARTHUR L. H. RUBIN 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 





The Underworld in American Politics. By FLETCHER DoByns. New 
York: Fletcher Dobyns, Publisher, 1932. Pp. 211. 


The title of this book is very misleading inasmuch as the author dis- 
cusses Chicago politics and not American politics, and he fails to give a 
well-rounded view of the underworld. Mr. Dobyns shows a familiarity 
with the important personalities who have taken an active part in recent 
political struggles in Chicago, but he fails to use all the available news- 
paper material, public documents, and other data that might throw light 
on the subject. An ardent dry, he finds it difficult to adjust himself to the 
change of sentiment on the question that has taken place in recent years. 

Mr. Dobyns is extremely critical of the late Mayor Cermak. He did 
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not like the Mayor’s past nor his recent administration cut short by death, 
but he failed to produce much concrete evidence as to the basis of his dis- 
like. Plenty of material was at hand showing Mayor Cermak’s disregard 
of his inaugural promises regarding civil service, constructive economy, 
and other civic matters. However, Mr. Dobyns overlooked these data. 
On the other hand, he endeavored to strengthen his argument by giving 
only the most favorable views of the civic organizations on whose reports 
he relied. 

The picture of Chicago politics presented in this book is not a well- 
balanced one. It is a truism that machine politicians are not all bad and 
that reformers are not all good. The story of the present Democratic 
machine in Chicago, of its relations with big business men on the one hand 
and with the underworld on the other, is yet to be written. Mr. Dobyns 
has sketched some aspects of the situation. 


Haro.tp F. GOSNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Breakdown: The Collapse of Traditional Civilization. By ROBERT 
BRIFFAULT. New York: Brentano’s, 1932. Pp. 273. $2.50. 


Robert Briffault, the eminent anthropologist, has definitely espoused 
the radical economic and cultural program. But he brings to it all the 
erudition, charm, and urbanity which characterize his work in general. 
For this reason his Breakdown is an unusually persuasive presentation of 
the case for radicalism as against either conservatism or liberalism. It is 
probably surpassed only by Strachey’s recent volume as an argument for 
the superiority and inevitability of the radical approach to cultural and 
economic reconstruction. While uncompromising in his general position, 
Briffault exhibits little of the crudity and dogmatism of the stereotyped 
Marxians. The reviewer has not yet lost his hope in a resolute liberalism, 
but no liberal can afford to dodge or ignore this book. Unless liberalism 
can aswer Briffault’s challenge, it might as well abandon the fight. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


New York City 





The Populist Revolt. By Joun D. Hicks. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. xiii+473. 


Judging from the number of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses 
being written on the populist movement, this book will be welcomed by a 
growing number of research students as well as by the general reader. 
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The book is much more than a compilation from general sources. Much 
original material has been included. 

An impressive amount of historical detail, interestingly stated, has 
been brought together, but a general sociological treatment of the subject 
remains, as yet, to be written. The interpretation of the Populist contri- 
bution given in the concluding chapter is at points misleading. The author 
betrays an undue optimism when he asserts: ‘Thanks to this triumph of 
Populist principles, one may almost say that, in so far as political devices 
can insure it, the people now rule On the whole, the acts of govern- 
ment have come to reflect fairly clearly the will of the people” (p. 422). 
One gains little insight into the nature of the problem from the observa- 
tion that “if in the last analysis big business controls, it is because it has 
public opinion on its side and not merely the party bosses.”’ 

The book includes an appendix giving the platforms of various Alliance 
and Populist conventions and a good bibliograrhy. 


FREDERICK A. CONRAD 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 





The Birth of the Nations. From the Unity of Faith to the Democracy of 
Money. By VALERIU Marcu. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. New York: Viking Press, 1932. Pp. 287. $3.75. 


The careers of dominant personalities, principles of the social changes, 
and critical dramatic situations of the Thirty Years War period, are here 
described in a brilliant, jerky style. “The tragedy of historical change 
.... can always be reduced to the tragedy of an individual. The prob- 
lems of an epoch are condensed into a restricted number of personalities, 
these becoming the medium of history” (pp. 11-12). By this method this 
book describes the metamorphosis of the Western world from Catholic 
unity to a congeries of bourgeois states. The frame of conceptions in 
which the interpretation is cast is largely drawn from German social 
philosophy and sociology, economic determinism, and the dialectic of his- 
tory. Brief paragraphs of interpretative generalizations, epigrammatical- 
ly and figuratively stated, intersperse the tale and give wide meaning to the 
characterizations. A spicy intimacy with the feelings and motives of the 
times is attained in the dramatization of the careers of notables who are 
shown to personify trends and conflicts of the period: Campanella, Des- 
cartes, Pascal, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Mazarin, and others who are more 
obscure. 


HARMON HAYES 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 
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Our Obsolete Constitution. By WiLL1AM Kay WALLACE. New York: 
John Day Co., 1933. Pp. 226. 


In this, the author who celebrated The Passing of Politics in 1924 now 
concludes that politics is perhaps still with us, and merely requires some 
other form of organization. He finds that the individual has been stripped 
of his defenses against governmental encroachment, that constitutional 
immunities are no longer valid, that our government has become in prin- 
ciple autocratic, and as a corollary that the constitution is obsolete 
(Pp. 155). 

Mr. Wallace’s solution is a new political constitution. Nine regional 
states (not described) replace the present forty-eight. Each regional 
state has from four to six representatives constituting a board of directors 
of the United States. This board selects from its members a president of 
the United States who will be responsible to the directorate. The board, 
however, will appoint all federal judicial and other officers. The board 
will also have legislative power, and there will be similar boards in each of 
the regional states. Under such a system he believes that economic liber- 
ty and security will be established, and the fruits of “scientific capitalism” 
and “scientific socialism” both utilized. 

To suppose that so simple a solution will rid us of all the ills the body 
politic is heir to would test the credulity of one who has far greater faith in 
political mechanisms than Mr. Wallace. Nevertheless, the volume is in- 
teresting and useful in the process of rethinking the fundamentals of 
American political and economic life. 

But at the same time it is important to observe that so eminent an 
authority in the field of public law as Edwin Corwin continues to repeat 
his assertion that, given concrete social plans with popular support, the 
existing constitution is easily capable of interpretation essential to their 
support and likely to be so construed. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Zur Soziologie des Unternehmertums (The Sociology of the Entre- 
preneur). By EUGEN SCHWIEDLAND. Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld 
Verlag, 1933. Pp. 52. RM. 2.20. 

While the author of this volume devotes some space to definition of the 
entrepreneur and his functions, and to the development of the present 
forms of business enterprise, his concern is obviously with the problem of 
the control of business for the common good. His sympathies apparently 
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lie with the fascistic attempt to create organizations of entrepreneurs 
under the direction of the state. Instead of allowing powerful business 
enterprises to control the state, as under nineteenth-century liberalism, 
the state is to have the upper hand. 

Representatives of the workers are to sit in council with those of the 
employers, all under supervision of the state. Thus will the divergent 
interests of the classes be harmonized for the good of all. This formula is 
not new, but it has taken a new lease on life in America as well as in Eu- 
rope. The reviewer does not quite see how the difficulties inherent in the 
control of industry and in the struggle of the classes are to be overcome 
by this formula. The tragedy of the present, says the author, is the hid- 
den power of “‘Geldleute,” with whom “‘politicians of a certain sort” come 
too easily to an understanding. The reviewer does not see the guaranty 
that in the new state such understanding will be more difficult or less 
tragic. | 

Durkheim doubted whether any outside agency could long effectively 
control those engayed in any line of work or trade. God-called dictators 
may try it. But one may well suspect that even such a dictator will have 
to listen to other than divine voices when he has ceased to be an agitator 
and has become an administrator. That, according to Lincoln Steffens, is 
the fate of the reform politician. The dictator is the reform politician in 
pure essence. When he does listen to voices, they are likely to be those of 


persons who have vested interests in and intimate knowledge of the major 
business and industrial concerns of his country. The support of dictators 
by large industrialists is perhaps the most convincing and ironical evi- 
dence that these people expect to become the principals for whom the dic- 
tator will eventually become agent. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
McGrILi UNIVERSITY 





Economic Principles and Problems. Edited by WALTER E. SPAR. 


New York: Long & Smith, 1932. Vol. I, pp. ix+655. Vol. II, pp. 
627. $6.00. 


Professor Spahr and his colleagues have written merely another ele- 
mentary treatise, with all the usual chapter headings, and with more than 
the usual number of words. Perhaps the worst which may be said of the 
treatise is that it represents a fair sample of collegiate economics in this 
country at the present time. Relative to other widely used textbooks, it 
appears to have no clear balance of either advantages or shortcomings. 

The list of collaborators contains several well-known names, and the 
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Table of Contents indicates the chapters which each contributor has writ- 
ten. The reader will not be able, however, by omitting chapters by the 
less prominent writers, to avoid the weaker sections of the treatise. 

Few of the obvious difficulties of collaboration among so many writers, 
of different interests and training, have been overcome. Each writer’s 
contribution is essentially independent; the unity and continuity exist 
only in the Table of Contents. The chapters on distribution theory have 
almost nothing in common with those on price theory. The section on 
money and credit carefully avoids the problem of cycles; and the chapter 
on business cycles hardly touches upon monetary theory. The section on 
wages and labor problems will make sense only to one who accepts a kind 
of price theory and monetary theory which, to say the least, is not dis- 
cernible in other parts of the book. The result is a compilation of almost 
thirteen hundred pages, which an intelligent person might read most care- 
fully without acquiring, except fortuitously, any real insight into major 
economic problems, or any feeling for the difference between sense and 
nonsense in economic analysis. 

The book contains, at many points, excellent presentations of signifi- 
cant descriptive material. This fact may suffice to recommend it in some 
instances over other available texts. That it has serious limitations, for 
the training of beginners in economics gua economics, is perhaps really of 
minor importance, other textbooks being what they are. 

H. C. Stmons 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Research in Transportation in Relation to Agriculture. Edited by 
Joun D. BiAck and Murray R. BENeEpict. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1933. Pp. 94. $0.75. 


The main purpose of this report is: ‘‘to outline the field under discus- 
sion in terms of a suggested list of possible research projects and to discuss 
the methodology of each.”’ The report gives first a definition of the field 
and a general bibliography and summary of statistical information avail- 
able. 

Individual projects are written up by various authors under the follow- 
ing group headings: projects relating to the incidence of given changes in 
freight rates, particularly railroad rates; projects relating to policy in rate- 
making; projects relating to highway transportation; projects relating to 
waterways; projects involving technological analysis by commodities; 
projects relating to the localization of production and marketing and to 
area relationships. 
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It is not clear that any general questions of policy guided the editors in 
the selection of individual projects except that the possibility of their use 
by agricultural experiment stations, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, or other agencies likely to be engaged in transportation re- 
search was kept in mind. The effect of a change in agricultural economic 
policy on the relative importance of research projects does not seem to 
have been considered. The section on policy in relation to rate-making is 
not an adequate answer to the problem. 

Most space is given to problems of rail rates and rail-rate policies. In 
view of recent legislation more space might well have been given to an 
elaboration of the projects concerned with the localization of production 
and marketing. 

E. A. Duppy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Taming Our Machines. By RatpH E. FLANDERS. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, 1932. Pp. 244. $2.50. 


The Great Technology: Social Chaos and the Public Mind. By 
Harotp Rucc. New York: John Day, 1933. Pp. xiv+308. 
$2.50. 


Mr. Flanders has written a lucid, readable, and non-technical book on 
the ways and means of civilizing the machine era. He does not take the 
position that we must repudiate the machine and return to a simpler econ- 
omy. Rather, he sets forth the principles of “the good life’ and shows how 
we must control the empire of machines and the profit system in order 
to advance the ideals of plenty, culture, urbanity, and leisure. It is a good 
statement of general principles, but the harder task is the application of 
these principles in practical life. 

Dr. Harold Rugg has taken a leading part in introducing the social 
studies into the education of American youth. In this learned and cogent 
book he turns his well-informed mind and fresh viewpoint to the issue of 
subduing our mechanical and technological civilization in the interest of 
the well-being of man. 

The first part of the book is devoted to showing how tremendously we 
have changed as a result of the scientific and industrial revolutions—es- 
pecially the new revolution in power and energy which is too often ignored 
in our books on the Industrial Revolution. Next he shows how the capi- 
talistic system and the money economy have failed to control the me- 
chanical era in any respectably social or efficient manner. He then con- 
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cludes with a survey of educational and governmental changes which will 
be necessary if we salvage our civilization and move on to better things. 
He makes an eloquent plea for a system of education which will not only 
give us literacy but also teach us how to live. He clearly shows how the 
dynamic character of our present civilization makes it necessary to pro- 
vide more adequate facilities for adult education. 

Neither Mr. Flanders nor Dr. Rugg is a formal or official ““Technocrat,” 
and their books gain strength as a result of this freedom from any suspi- 
cion that they are trying to support a preconceived thesis, 


Harry ELMER BARNES 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
New York City 





The Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American School Board Members. 
By CLAuDE E. ARNETT. Emporia, Kansas: Emporia Gazette 
Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+235. 


A part of the program of the Commission on the Investigation of the 
Social Studies in the Schools involves four studies within the general 
problem of the ‘‘Relation of the Public to the Schools,”’ these studies in- 
quiring into the social beliefs and attitudes of (1) “American educators,” 
(2) superintendents of schools, (3) instructors in teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools, and (4) school-board members. In the present investigation, 
dealing with the group last named, attitudes were ascertained by means of 
a test including items pertaining to educational, political, economic, and 
other social issues. In the tabulations of responses which were made, 
scores on the test were related to geographic areas of the United States, 
populations of communities, methods of selecting board members, age, 
sex, vocation, income, church affiliation or preference, political party, and 
educational qualifications. The tabulations indicate wide variation in 
attitude among individuals but a dominance of conservatism when the 
whole group is considered. Board members are shown to be more con- 
servative than educators. Besides reporting the evidence, the monograph 
discusses the significance of the findings. On the mechanical side the 
printed report leaves something to be desired. 


LEONARD V. Koos 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Workers’ Emotions in Shop and Home. A Study of Individual Work- 
ers from the Psychological and Physiological Standpoint. By Rex 
B. Hersey. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1932. Pp. xviiit+441. $3.00. 


This volume presents the results of an investigation carried on in 1929 
and 1930 in the repair shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The author 
studied intensively the emotional life of each of twenty-nine workers as 
related to shop and home environments, and supplements these observa- 
tions with studies, carried out over a three-year period, of workers in non- 
mechanical operations and in other companies. The method of personal 
interview was followed, and the material so obtained compared with pro- 
duction estimates, scores on several psychological tests, and physiological 
(blood pressure) changes. 

The purposes which this research accomplished were to make a more 
adequate descriptive study of the individual at work, and to correlate 
variations in emotional tonus or tension with the more objective mate- 
rials offered in production efficiency records, mental tests, and physiologi- 
cal measurements. Perhaps due to the limited number of individuals in- 
cluded in the intensive study the first purpose seems to have been accom- 
plished more satisfactorily than the second. 

The author illustrates his principal finding, that there are recurrent 
“highs” and “lows’’ in feelings toward work, its surroundings, and home 
life. There are three possible causes of periodicity suggested, and the 
correctness of these is left an open question. The most likely theory seems 
to be that the individual has recurrent phases of activity during which he 
draws heavily upon his organic resources, and that after energy depletion 
has gone so far he begins to feel the results. Consciously or otherwise he 
begins to slow up, the period of slowing up prevents his being thrown into 
new activities, and he becomes ‘“‘depressed because he cannot enjoy the 
activities he must or wishes to carry on.” After a period of recuperation 
he finds his energy sufficient for his desires, and engages in activity of more 
varied sorts, with heightened emotional tone. 

The concluding chapter contains specific and mature suggestions with 
respect to the problems which are met in industrial personnel manage- 
ment with very concise statement of how these problems may be dealt 
with. 

W. H. BRENTLINGER 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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College and Life: Problems of Self-Discovery and Self-Direction. By 
M. E. BENNETT. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+456. $2.75. 

The aim of this book is to help students, especially college students, 
meet the problems with which they are faced. It is designed to be used as 
a background for informal group discussions, though it could be profitably 
read by any young person seriously interested in his own development even 
in the absence of organized machinery for such discussion. It will prob- 
ably find a considerable market in the field of the Freshman orientation 
course. The three principal divisions of the book are entitled, “Living in 
College,”’ “Learning in College,” and “Building a Life.” The chapters are 
a judicious mixture of common-sense advice, scientific information, and 
thought-provoking discussion. At the end of each are a personal inven- 
tory designed to bring the points home to the reader and a full list of ref- 
erences. The author appears to have made a thorough study of the 
pertinent materials in the psychological, sociological, and biological fields. 
His presentation of the problems of mental health is particularly able. 
The book will be chiefly interesting to sociologists as indicating that in- 
telligent use will probably be made of whatever principles they can for- 
mulate. Practical application will not lag far behind scientific discovery. 


ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





An Experiment in Recreation with the Mentally Retarded: A Joint 
Project of the Lincoln State School and Colony and the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research. By BEerTHA SCHLOTTER and 
MARGARET SVENDSEN. Chicago: Behavior Research Fund, 1933. 
Pp. iv+75. 

This report is a detailed description of considerable significance in the 
therapeutic treatment of the feeble-minded. The four-year program of 
recreation and observation herein reported is unique in the scope of its 
work as applied to all the patients, of all levels of intelligence, in a large 
state institution for the feeble-minded. The purpose as stated, “‘to con- 
duct a program of activities, consistent with the interests and abilities of 
mentally handicapped children, this program to act as a substitute for 
former repressive measures of control,’”’ bespeaks as well a new era in the 
aims of state institutions: education versus detention. Yet the greatest 
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import for future work in this direction lies not so much in either the 
scope or the objectives of the experiment as it does in the report of the 
methods which were utilized. The value of group interaction in socializ- 
ing and educating the responses of mental deviates thereby providing 
both the desire and the avenues for use of maximum mental, physical, and 
emotional powers has not heretofore been recognized extensively. 

A comprehensive report of the experiment includes a procedure based 
upon subjective observation of individual reaction to group play activi- 
ties. 

Although the report is a pioneer adventure in an almost unexplored 
field, the results, as noted, leave much to be desired from the standpoint 
of clarity. Actual theory underlying the recreation work is given in a vague 
and generalized fashion; no effort was made seemingly definitely to desig- 
nate the types of responses to be observed by play leaders. The results in 
method are therefore not practically valuable for leaders except those 
trained in the theories of “‘socio-psychological aspects” of play. Again, 
conclusions on the play responses of feeble-minded children are drawn 
unsupported by later presented lists of material. The authors note, “men- 
tal age seems to be a more important factor than chronological age in 
determining interests and abilities” in play. Actual examination of rec- 
reation material introduced (exclusive of that used in the initial period of 
adjustment) indicates that the range of activities represents the interests 
and abilities of corresponding life-age. Still further inference upon read- 
ing interests, “there is general agreement that the mental age is more im- 
portant than life-age in determining reading preferences,” is invalidated 
at the start by the scarcity of reading material available to patients and 
by the lack of adequate recognition that insufficient mastery of reading 
may stifle the interest-choice of the mentally deficient. The authors fail 
to note that play response in feeble-minded children, as in normal chil- 
dren, depends upon an accumulation and integration of their total indi- 
vidual and social patterns and not upon a few factors in either field. 
The most significant phase for further experiment in Lincoln is the work 
initiated in the nursery group; scientific observation of the play response 
in early years should have value not only for the development of mental 
deviates in institutions but also should result in more complete education 
of those children now in the public schools. 

The whole report is indeed illuminating in the possibilities which may 
be utilized in: (1) the material within the natural spontaneous interests of 
mentally retarded children, (2) methods which release normal social in- 
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teraction as against individual analysis, and (3) emphasis upon a theory 
which provides opportunity for the development of the total capacities of 
mental deviates to their now relatively unknown “‘possibilities.” 


FLORENCE N. BEAMAN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Un- 
employed. By INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. Geneva: 
International Labour Office, 1933. Pp. 299. 


This is an accurate, up-to-date handbook of the world’s unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation, indispensable to those concerned with its form 
and development. Two sorts of material compose this volume: first, a 
text explaining the issues involved in the various provisions of unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, and second, brief summaries of the actual arrange- 
ments found in existing legislation. 

The explanatory text will be of special interest to general readers, with 
its statements of issues and with its impartially stated arguments for and 
against various features of unemployment insurance, such as a waiting 
period before benefit is payable, the limitation of benefit to a fixed maxi- 
mum duration, the methods of distributing the cost, etc. These discus- 
sions on the whole are good, well-digested, and accurate, but seldom ex- 
haustive. 

The theoretical discussion of each chapter is followed by a digest of 
the statutory provisions on that particular point and by an even briefer 
but very usable tabular summary at the close of most of the chapters. 
In this portion of the work the compilers have succeeded well in formu- 
lating accurate and well-digested summaries of many legal details. The 
inaccuracies which the reviewer noted in the material intimately known 
to her were few and largely those of omission, such as of the age require- 
ment for applicants for transitional payments in Great Britain or the 
voluntary exemption from insurance which British seasonal workers may 
claim under specified conditions. More serious is the failure to mention 
the normal waiting period of one week in Great Britain and the substitu- 
tion for it of a digest of the so-called “continuity rules” under which short 
periods of unemployment may be linked together so that only one waiting 
period of a week is required for subsequent intermittent unemployment. 
But considering the volume and the complexity of the material, such 
slips are few indeed. 

The study is based almost wholly on the text of the laws and in a few 
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instances upon regulations and reports of various commissions. As a re- 
sult, the emphasis is upon a presentation of statutory arrangements, 
without any attempt to evaluate them or the experience gained in opera- 
tion. An exception to the purely legal method is the valuable table which 
gives the financial experience of the various unemployment insurance 
systems over a period of years. 


Oca S. HALSEY 


New York City 





State Aid in Several Forms of Public Relief. By JAMES FOGARTY. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1932. 
Pp. 190. 

The title is somewhat misleading, for the book deals with items of pub- 
lic service not ordinarily considered relief, as well as fields more generally 
considered within the province of relief. 

After a brief introductory discussion of state participation in local re- 
sponsibilities, the author takes up state aid in several forms of public serv- 
ice. The first chapter deals with state support of public schools. Here, 
too, the term “‘relief’”’ has somewhat colored the discussion. The author 
states, “Present conditions are such that vast numbers of parents or 
guardians are unable or unwilling to give, or even allow to be given, an 
adequate education to their children or wards. For those who are unable 
the state must supply the necessary facilities, and against those who are 
unreasonably unwilling to perform their duty in this matter the state 
must move with compulsion.” The implication that the public school is 
designed for those unable to pay for their children’s schooling is diametri- 
cally opposed to the century-old concept of public education as the great 
instrument of democracy. Then follows good discussion of financing and 
equalization. 

The second chapter deals with state aid for highway construction, an 
important public-welfare but hardly a relief measure under normal cir- 
cumstances. The subject is undoubtedly included on account of the place 
of road-building in emergency work relief programs, with which the au- 
thor concludes the chapter. There is no discussion of the economic value 
or limitations of road-building as work relief nor of work relief in general. 

The next chapters treat: the growth of state grants for institutional 
facilities for the insane, feeble-minded, the blind, deaf, and aged; s:ate aid 
for the dependent child in maintaining local standards of child care, in 
providing institutional care, and in co-ordination of child welfare agen- 
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cies; mothers’ assistance; old-age pensions and blind relief; and emergency 
programs for unemployment relief and for disaster relief. In the last- 
named chapter the author indicates the superiority of state over local 
programs of relief because of the administrative and fiscal inadequacy of 
the smaller units. 

The concluding chapter gives the arguments for state as against local 
programs in the fields considered. It suggests at least partial failure when 
the state fails to organize and co-ordinate local forces. It raises the question 
as to possibility of a state equalization program for family relief, showing 
the necessity under such a scheme for efficient county organization for 
administration of such relief. It states the need for aiding the local unit 
without destroying the local sense of responsibility. The argument here is 
one of the most important contributions of the book. It does not, how- 
ever, touch upon the question which has become acute in some localities 
of state emergency relief distributed not through public but through local 
private agencies. Actually the trend of opinion is increasingly against 
such a policy, not only because of economic efficiencies and inherent dan- 
gers in the system of state subsidy of private agencies but because of 
growing belief in the need for holding public agencies to high standards 
of performance. 


Mo LuiE RAy CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The American Scene: The Inside Story. By Epwin C. Hitt. New 
York: M. Witmark & Sons, 1933. Pp. vi+433. $3.00. 


Thousands of Americans were charmed and informed by Frederick 
Allen’s Only Yesterday, a dignified but breezy journalistic history of the 
last decade. Mr. Hill has gone Mr. Allen one better in jazzing up the story 
of the United States today. Compared with The American Scene, Only 
Yesterday seems the product of a staid member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences or the Century Club. 

The book contains a maximum of color and juice and a minimum of 
thought and analytical subtlety. If, however, it will inform millions who 
would never read a serious and thoughtful book on contemporary Ameri- 
ca, its publication will be justified. No fair man can deny the author a 
dashing and captivating style. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 


NEw SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York CIty 
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The Traipsin’ Woman. By JEAN Tuomas. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1933. Pp. 277. $2.50. 

This book is a candid and admirable narrative of the author’s experi- 
ences in the Kentucky mountains, comparable perhaps to Mr. Wayman 
Hogue’s Back Yonder, which chronicled his adventures in the Ozark hills 
of Arkansas. A court stenographer, Miss Thomas, followed a circuit 
judge from court-house to court-house, transcribing the vivid testimony 
of feudists, murderers, and moonshiners. In her spare moments she col- 
lected folk songs, some of which were printed in Devil’s Ditties, her first 
book about the mountain people. Later on she founded the American Folk 
Song Society, and organized the Folk Song Festival which is now an an- 
nual event. In the present volume Miss Thomas deals with the more gen- 
eral aspects of Kentucky folk life and knows her subject so well that she 
can afford to be discursive about it. The Traipsin’ Woman is one of the 
very few “hill-billy” books which do not seem ridiculous to those of us 
who live in the hills. 

PINEVILLE, Mo. 


VANCE RANDOLPH 





Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village. By HILMA GRANOQVIST: 
Helsingfors: Centraltryckeri och Bokbinderi Ab., 1931. Pp. iv+ 
200. 

This is an interesting and valuable monograph representing a careful 
ethnological study of the marriage system in the small Arabic village of 
Artas, which is located a short distance southwest of Bethlehem. 

The author, who has a thorough knowledge of Palestinian history and 
ethnology, spent twenty months of intensive field work constructing a 
genealogy of Artas marriages of the past 100 years and gathering a wealth 
of concrete material on the beliefs, sentiments, customs, and regulations 
that form the institutional complex of marriage. 

Besides contributing materially to our all too fragmentary knowledge 
of the culture groups of the Near East, the book includes an excellent 
chapter on ethnographic methodology. It is another of a few studies 
which represent a much needed beginning in an emphasis in ethnology 
on the study of the subjective aspects of institutional forms. Miss Gran- 
qvist has made a beginning in demonstrating the utility of the subjective 
material, and no discussion of institutional forms such as child betrothal, 
preferential mating, bride choice, bride price, etc., can afford to overlook 
her use of the subjective attitudes in understanding the meaning of the 
objective patterns. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands. By GEORGE PULLEN 
Jacxson. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. Pp. 444. $4.50. 

In this book Professor Jackson has given us the story of a very interest- 
ing phase of American folk culture, namely, the story of the songs and 
singing customs of the southern shape-note singers or, as he calls them, 
“the fasola folk.’’ Originating in the early 1700’s in the poor and unlettered 
folk’s desire for an easy way of learning to sing religious songs, it has sur- 
vived among the rural folk of the southern mountains and adjoining areas 
as the basis of an important culture complex. Here are found poets and 
composers whose works have sold into the millions of copies, yet are un- 
known to the conventional musical world. Here are found songs whose 
tunes are largely derived from the traditional Scotch-Irish tunes, songs 
whose scales and harmonization strike the urban musical ear as ‘“‘queer.” 
Here also are the old-time “singin’ schools” and the “all-day-singin’-with- 
dinner-on-the-ground”’ meetings. The reviewer was brought up in a sec- 
tion of Texas where this culture complex had not disappeared, and his 
interest in music grew out of one of these “‘singin’ schools,” but he was not 
aware of the rich history and wide diffusion of the movement until he 
read Professor Jackson’s book. 

The term “‘spirituals” used in the title of the book will naturally cause 
the average reader to ask, What is the relation of these songs to the Negro 
spirituals? The term is not Professor Jackson’s invention. It is the word 
which the old-time white folks still use to designate their camp-meeting 
songs. These songs are folk songs in the same sense that the Negro spirit- 
uals are. Indeed many of the Negro spirituals are borrowed outright 
from these white spirituals. This fact finds a rather reluctant acceptance 
by those who have been accustomed to call the Negro spiritual a purely 
Negro creation. Newman I. White in his American Negro Folksongs 
(1928) demonstrated the existence of white spirituals and showed that their 
texts formed the basis of many Negro spiritual texts. In my Folk Culture 
on St. Helena Island 1 attacked the musical side of the problem and 
showed: (1) that the musical traits of the Negro spirituals and the white 
camp-meeting songs were practically identical, except for rhythm, and 
(2) that quite a few of the Negro spiritual tunes are borrowed from 
white tunes. Professor Jackson, interested from a different angle, reached 
the same conclusion independently, and his chapters on the Negro spirit- 
ual remove all doubt as to the kinship of white and Negro religious folk 
music. 

It is impossible to give the reader an accurate picture of the contents of 
this volume in this brief review. In the author’s own words, it has been 
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his pleasant task to track down the old Sacred Heart and other song 
books, to discover “what strange sorts of songs they contained, whence 
the unique notation in which the songs are recorded, who made, collected, 
and sang them, how, when, and where they came into being, and how and 
where their singing persists at present.” 

Professor Jackson, who, incidentally, is a trained musician and a 
teacher of German, has written a book which fits neatly into the present 
emphasis on folk and regional sociology. No student of folk song or folk 
culture can afford to ignore this work. 


Guy B. JoHNson 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





The Acoma Indians. By LEestie A. Waite. Forty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. xix+192. 


This careful account of the culture of the westernmost Keresan pueblo 
tribe maintains the traditions of ethnological reporting in the Southwest. 
The formal aspects of the native life—the organizations of the explicit 
institutions and the details of ritual—treceive fullest attention. One feels 
that these are naturally emphasized because the source of most informa- 
tion is an Indian standing a little apart from the scene of his daily activi- 
ties and describing matters to the ethnologist. The suspicion in which 
Acoma Indians hold outsiders, and the esoteric character of much of the 
culture, make this mode of procedure more or less necessary. Dr. White 
certainly understands this, and provides “summary comment” to stress 
the underlying integrating concepts. ‘There is a quality of sphericity 
about the organization; any point is connected or concerned (more or less 
directly) with all others.”’ The assertion is not, however, fully expanded. 
Another summary compares Acoma culture with those of its neighbors on 
the east and on the west. There are interesting paragraphs on changes 
now taking place in Acoma culture, indicating how, for example, the in- 
troduction of irrigation separated a part of the population from the rest, 
weakened the bonds of the old institutions, and tended to secularize life. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
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Americans at Play. By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xi+201. $2.50. 


This is one of the monographs expanding a chapter by the same author 
in Recent Social Trends in the United States. The volume represents a 
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White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands. By GEORGE PULLEN 
Jackson. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. Pp. 444. $4.50. 

In this book Professor Jackson has given us the story of a very interest- 
ing phase of American folk culture, namely, the story of the songs and 
singing customs of the southern shape-note singers or, as he calls them, 
“the fasola folk.”” Originating in the early 1700’s in the poor and unlettered 
folk’s desire for an easy way of learning to sing religious songs, it has sur- 
vived among the rural folk of the southern mountains and adjoining areas 
as the basis of an important culture complex. Here are found poets and 
composers whose works have sold into the millions of copies, yet are un- 
known to the conventional musical world. Here are found songs whose 
tunes are largely derived from the traditional Scotch-Irish tunes, songs 
whose scales and harmonization strike the urban musical ear as “queer.” 
Here also are the old-time “singin’ schools” and the “‘all-day-singin’-with- 
dinner-on-the-ground” meetings. The reviewer was brought up in a sec- 
tion of Texas where this culture complex had not disappeared, and his 
interest in music grew out of one of these “‘singin’ schools,” but he was not 
aware of the rich history and wide diffusion of the movement until he 
read Professor Jackson’s book. 

The term “spirituals” used in the title of the book will naturally cause 
the average reader to ask, What is the relation of these songs to the Negro 
spirituals? The term is not Professor Jackson’s invention. It is the word 
which the old-time white folks still use to designate their camp-meeting 
songs. These songs are folk songs in the same sense that the Negro spirit- 
uals are. Indeed many of the Negro spirituals are borrowed outright 
from these white spirituals. This fact finds a rather reluctant acceptance 
by those who have been accustomed to call the Negro spiritual a purely 
Negro creation. Newman I. White in his American Negro Folksongs 
(1928) demonstrated the existence of white spirituals and showed that their 
texts formed the basis of many Negro spiritual texts. In my Folk Culture 
on St. Helena Island 1 attacked the musical side of the problem and 
showed: (1) that the musical traits of the Negro spirituals and the white 
camp-meeting songs were practically identical, except for rhythm, and 
(2) that quite a few of the Negro spiritual tunes are borrowed from 
white tunes. Professor Jackson, interested from a different angle, reached 
the same conclusion independently, and his chapters on the Negro spirit- 
ual remove all doubt as to the kinship of white and Negro religious folk 
music. 

It is impossible to give the reader an accurate picture of the contents of 
this volume in this brief review. In the author’s own words, it has been 
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his pleasant task to track down the old Sacred Heart and other song 
books, to discover “what strange sorts of songs they contained, whence 
the unique notation in which the songs are recorded, who made, collected, 
and sang them, how, when, and where they came into being, and how and 
where their singing persists at present.” 

Professor Jackson, who, incidentally, is a trained musician and a 
teacher of German, has written a book which fits neatly into the present 
emphasis on folk and regional sociology. No student of folk song or folk 
culture can afford to ignore this work. 





Guy B. JoHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





The Acoma Indians. By LEsLie A. WuiTE. Forty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. xix+1092. 


This careful account of the culture of the westernmost Keresan pueblo 

tribe maintains the traditions of ethnological reporting in the Southwest. 

The formal aspects of the native life—the organizations of the explicit 
institutions and the details of ritual—receive fullest attention. One feels 

that these are naturally emphasized because the source of most informa- 

tion is an Indian standing a little apart from the scene of his daily activi- 

ties and describing matters to the ethnologist. The suspicion in which 

Acoma Indians hold outsiders, and the esoteric character of much of the 

culture, make this mode of procedure more or less necessary. Dr. White 
certainly understands this, and provides ‘summary comment”’ to stress 

the underlying integrating concepts. “There is a quality of sphericity 

about the organization; any point is connected or concerned (more or less 
directly) with all others.”” The assertion is not, however, fully expanded. 
| Another summary compares Acoma culture with those of its neighbors on 
the east and on the west. There are interesting paragraphs on changes 
now taking place in Acoma culture, indicating how, for example, the in- 
troduction of irrigation separated a part of the population from the rest, 
weakened the bonds of the old institutions, and tended to secularize life. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Americans at Play. By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xi+201. $2.50. 


This is one of the monographs expanding a chapter by the same author 
in Recent Social Trends in the United States. The volume represents a 
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vast amount of difficult and painstaking labor in assembling the data con- 
cerning the developments in the play activities of Americans during the 
past several decades. The work was rendered the more difficult because 
of the failure of the multitudinous agencies providing play facilities to 
keep adequate records. Professor Steiner has rendered a valuable service 
in assembling the material. 

One will not find here, however, much concerning the social significance 
of this development. The volume attempts to hold religiously to the 
announced purpose of the entire study of social trends to record only 
“bare” facts. That the pose is a difficult one to maintain, however, is 
shown by Professor Steiner’s wavering in several places, where he steps 
down to the “‘unscientific” level of implying value judgments concerning 
certain recreational activities. On page 97 he states that professional box- 
ing ‘‘has failed to free itself entirely from the undesirable associations that 
have so long clung to it.”” On page 111, in discussing moving pictures, he 
says: “There can be no doubt that some of the films have been vulgar, 
demoralizing and even criminally suggestive. On the other hand some of 
the most popular and successful films have been of an exceedingly high 
order of art and are wholesome from every point of view.’’ And in the 
same paragraph he expresses the belief that public opinion “‘is gradually 
becoming more effectively organized in the interests of a more wholesome 
form of entertainment.” On page 171 he states that the “national forests 
constitute a major recreational resource of great value.’’ In discussing the 
regulation and control of commercial amusements he speaks (page 174) of 
“the tendency to increase financial profits by providing demoralizing forms 
of popular entertainment.’’ And on page 175 he notes that dance halls 
“tended in many instances to exert a demoralizing influence upon their 
patrons,” and again, on page 176, refers to efforts to keep the taxi-dance 
hall from exerting a ‘“‘demoralizing”’ influence. 

It is probable, however, that most readers of the volume will be willing 
to forgive Professor Steiner for such lapses as these. In fact some might 


wish that he had wavered even more frequently. 
Ceci C. NoRTH 
Oxto STATE UNIVERSITY 


The New Russia. Edited by JEROME Davis. New York: John Day 
Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+265. $2.50. 
This is the joint product of a small band of scholars and experts who in 
the summer of 1932, under the leadership of Jerome Davis, went about 
Russia, each inquiring into the matter he is most conversant with and 
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interested in. Frankwood Williams considers ‘“The Psychologic Bases of 
Soviet Success’’; Ellsworth Huntington presents ““The Geographic Back- 
ground of the Revolution”; Sims of Oberlin offers “Socialistic Agricul- 
ture’; Scholtz of the Wharton School writes ‘Industry and the Five 
Year Plan’’; George and Vera Douglas of Hood College give ‘The Life of 
the Workers’’; Davis considers ‘“The Communist Party and the Govern- 
ment,” also reviews the relations between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.; Comstock of Mount Holyoke contributes “The Financial Struc- 
ture”; A. K. Smith presents “The Legal System’’; Krowl of the College of 
the City of New York describes the public educational system; ‘‘What the 
Soviets Live By”’ is from Francis A. Henson; Miss Kingsbury of Bryn 
Mawr sets forth “Social Welfare’; and Gillin of Wisconsin describes the 
prison system. 

There is no bias in this book, and it will go a long way to counteract the 
drum-fire of propaganda upon our minds. It is a book well suited to the 
needs of the intelligent. I am inclined to think that on many matters the 
Russians are pushing up the wrong trail, but I am intensely curious as to 
how they actually come out. It may be that in the end we shall have to 
revise certain of our policies in the light of their experience. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Happy Childhood: The Development and Guidance of Childhood and 
Youth. By JoHn E. ANDERSON. Busy Childhood: Guidance 
through Play and Activity. By JosePpHINE C. Foster. Healthy 
Childhood: Guidance for Physical Care. By HARoxp C. Stuart. 
New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. xix+321; xi+303; 
XXVli+ 393. 

These three volumes of the Century Childhood Library, edited by Dr. 
Anderson, quite remarkably turn out to be very much the same size. The 
volume by Dr. Stuart, somewhat the largest, contains a great deal of 
boiled-down, sanely presented, factual material, ranging from a short chap- 
ter on preparation for parenthood and a sketchy consideration of human 
physiology to discussion of nutrition, feeding problems, growth norms, 
special diseases, and accidents. The other two books are very liberally 
padded with citations from reports of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. One notes the appearance of these books in 
a student’s edition, but God save the poor student who has to read the 
total thousand pages. Whether it was naiveté or desire to fill printed 
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pages that led the first two volumes to be burdened with useless statements 
of the obvious, the reviewer does not pretend to determine. In Busy 
Childhood, we are told at some length, for example, that children like to 
stand on their heads and walk on stilts, and that another play of move- 
ment and equilibrium is found in swimming, while captions to the illus- 
trations actually state that tricycles can be bought, that skating is great 
fun, etc., etc. Just why scores of pages should be taken up by such banali- 
ties it is very hard to understand. If a student is to deal at all with ques- 
tions of sex education or individualized training, the problems of emo- 
tional life or the management of handicapped children, then certainly he 
should have on hand much more than is offered in the short sections on 
these topics. 

The volume on Healthy Childhood has more that can be said for it, but 
here again, why treat physiology in such summary fashion? The seventy 
pages on feeding and the sections on growth of the child are planned bet- 
ter. The chapter on diseases represents a sort of family doctor’s book. 
It might have been conceived that these volumes will prove useful as 
guidebooks for parents—and perhaps that will be their greatest use. 


WILLIAM HEALy, M.D. 


JupcE BAKER GUIDANCE CENTER 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





660 Runaway Boys: Why Boys Desert Their Homes. By CLAIRETTE 
P. ARMSTRONG. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1933. Pp. 208. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Armstrong, psychologist of the Children’s Court in New York City, 
gives us in this book the results of an intensive study of the cases of 660 
boys who were brought to the Children’s Court in New York City—in a 
majority of instances by their parents—on a complaint of deserting their 
homes. The data fall into two major categories—statistics and case his- 
tories. The statistical section is very detailed—much too detailed in 
spots. It includes tables that might better have been reserved for an 
appendix. The author points out the probability of a bias in her sample. 
Runaways listed as “‘neglected,” for example, were not included unless 
also listed as “delinquent.” Two other small groups of boys were studied 
as controls—a group of 70 charged with unlawful entry and a group of 60 
known to the court as “‘incorrigibles.”’ 

The case histories, though often presented in insufficient detail, make 
interesting reading. The author might well have given greater prominence 
to this aspect of her study. 
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The evidence, marshaled in the conclusion, constitutes a grave indict- 
ment, primarily of parents and secondarily of the school system. “Society 
seems to conspire to protect parents. .... Why are not the parents held 
responsible in Court for their failure, not the boy?”’ The author concludes 
that the answer lies in part in a system of adult training for the vocation 
of parenthood. The inflexibility of the schools must be modified also, for 
the picture reveals that flight from home is often in reality only flight from 
school. 

Visiting teachers, juvenile court officers, and public-school teachers 
will find food for thought in Dr. Armstrong’s book. 


A. WAYNE McMILLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





De Ture Belli Libri Tres. By ALBERICO GENTILI. Vol. I, Text of 
1612; Vol. II, Translation. Washington: Carnegie Foundation, 
1933. Pp. vit742, and 52a+479. $8.00. 

Grotius, whose book on the law of war and peace appeared in 1625, has 
most frequently been acknowledged as the father of modern international 
law, but in recent years Spain has claimed this honor for Francis of Vic- 
toria whose treatise on the Indies and the law of war was first published 
posthumously in 1557. A claim to the paternity of international law as 
good as either of these can be made for the author of the present volume— 
Alberico Gentili, an Italian who taught for years at Oxford University and 
published this treatise on the law of war in 1589. His book on diplomatic 
practice had already appeared in 158s, and he later published a series of 
dissertations on maritime law known as the “Spanish Advocate.’’ To- 
gether these volumes constitute a fairly complete treatise on international 
law. Grotius acknowledges his debt to Gentili but in terms which perhaps 
do not indicate the extent of this debt or the penetrating and comprehen- 
sive manner in which Gentili covered the subject. 

Gentili is the first modern writer to treat international law as an in- 
dependent system distinct from Roman law, natural law, military strat- 
egy, and theological speculation. He utilizes the practice of his day as an 
important source of law although like other writers of the time he quotes 
extensively from classical and biblical authority, and acknowledges the 
existence of natural law. The book is even more realistic than that of 
Grotius and far less theological than that of the Dominican Victoria. His 
observations on the justifiability of war, the limitations of sovereignty, the 
position of neutrals, and the balance of power have a practical application 
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today. He emphasizes, however, that international law is for nations and 
not nations for international law. Consequently, the law must continually 
be adapted to new conditions. 

The present edition brought out for the Carnegie Endowment of Inter- 
national Peace at Washington contains a facsimile of the edition of 1612 
and a translation into English by John C. Rolfe, the first English transla- 
tion ever made of this work. The excellent Introduction by Coleman 
Phillipson adequately places Gentili in his historical setting and sets forth 
with considerable detail his contributions to international law. Because of 
its high merit, its historical importance, and its previous unavailability in 
translation, this book is perhaps the most valuable contribution made to 
scholarship by the Carnegie Endowment’s editions of the classics of inter- 
national law. 


QuINcyY WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A Political and Social History of England. By FREDERICK C. DIETz. 
Revised Edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xxii+ 
786. $3.25. 

This textbook is a revision of the original work published in 1927. 
Most of the plates from the first edition have been used again, but some 
thirty pages relating to Anglo-Saxon and medieval constitutional history 
have been inserted, and a corresponding reduction made in the space de- 
voted to pre-war diplomacy. The sections on recent history have also 
been brought up to date. 

Mr. Dietz’ work is notable for two features. He sacrifices the tradition- 
al details of political history to make room for matters relating to eco- 
nomic and social developments, especially in his own field of government 
finance. The book also differs from similar publications in presenting 
material tending to support the German version of events connected with 
the World War. 

M. M. KNAPPEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Scientific Basis of Evolution. By THomMAs Hunt Morcan. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. ix+286. $3.50. 
This book contains the simplest statement I have yet seen of genetics. 


It is by the greatest living biologist, who has done more than any other 
one man to make the marvelous development which has occurred in the 
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study of heredity since 1910. The twelve chapters were lectures at Cor- 
nell, and the exposition is a model of clarity and simplicity. There is very 
little attempt to state the meaning of biology for sociology, but in this 
book the sociologist will find an account of a phase of biology which he 
can rely upon with the speculations and suppositions eliminated. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Sciences of Man in the Making: An Orientation Book. By 
Epwin A. KirKPATRICK. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1932. Pp. xv+396. 

The present book is a survey of various fields of knowledge and be- 
havior done on a common-sense level. An initial chapter deals with the 
nature and method of science in a very elementary way. This is followed 
in order by chapters on biology, anthropology, physiology, eugenics, eco- 
nomics, political science, psychology, social psychology, sociology, edu- 
cation, religion, morals, and ethics. The treatment throughout is simple 
and elementary. There is an avoidance of technical terms, exact defini- 
tion, and extended discussion. Each chapter is followed by a few brief 
excerpts from well-known books in the particular field of the chapter and 
by very brief bibliographies. The book is too elementary, superficial, and 
diffuse to have any place in serious college work. It is presumably de- 
signed to meet the needs of a relatively uneducated general public. It 
would be a useful volume to add to a high-school library. It has no socio- 


logical interest or significance. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





Hawaii and Its Race Problem. By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU Puy. Publica- 
tion of the United States Department of the Interior. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. x+131. $1.00. 


Mr. du Puy, executive assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, who was 
delegated to investigate conditions in Hawaii, presents in a lucid and sympathetic 
vein a few elementary facts concerning the topography, political history, eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and racial amalgamation in the Hawaiian Islands. 
He concludes that the “ultimate Hawaiian” will be a fusion of the present racial 
elements, that Americanization has been taking place rapidly, and that a move- 
ment for curtailment of self-government in the Territory, arising out of an 
incident of last year which led to a widespread misrepresentation of the Islands, 
is a mistake. 


CLARENCE E. GLick 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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New Learning in Old Egypt. By ERDMAN Harris. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1932. Pp. go. 


This little book is primarily a description of an educational experiment car- 
ried on at the American University in Cairo, using the “project principle” as 
a method. The results of attempting to “motivate purposeful activity” are in- 
teresting and suggestive and worthy of the consideration of teachers and stu- 
dents who have different conditions to meet. Incidentally, the book gives a more 
vivid picture of Egypt and its people than is found in most guidebooks. 


MARION TALBOT 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Greater America: An Interpretation of Latin America in Relation to Anglo- 
Saxon America. By WALLACE THompson. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1932. Pp. 275. 


Latin America is here presented as a land destined to closer commercial and 
cultural union with Anglo-Saxon America. It is argued that Latin America is 
more like the United States than it is to old Spain or like any Indian or European 
element in its composition. Though this is claimed also for art and literature, 
the materials of the book deal chiefly with the economic linkages. There are 
up-to-date summaries of the development of communications in Latin America, 
of commercial expansion, of the exploitation of natural power, and of finance, 
tariffs, and trade. Latin America, it is urged, is a great field for the expansion 
of our commerce and technical arts. We should recognize our common continen- 
tal destiny and come to know and appreciate these southern neighbors. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


International Adjudications, Ancient and Modern, History and Documents. 
Edited by JoHN BAssett Moore. Modern Series, Vol. V. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. xv-+502. $2.50. 


This volume contains the record of the awards by the Spanish Spoliation 
commission of 1795 and of the United States national commission for distribut- 
ing the French indemnities of 1803 and 1831. The historical zeal of Judge 
Moore is illustrated in the first of these cases. Continuous research in private 
and public archives had brought to light much new material, thus enlarging the 
record which occupied 14 pages in Judge Moore’s International Arbitrations of 
1898 to 146 pages. 

The awards rendered by this commission which dealt with American vessels 
seized after 1793 were made payable by the Spanish treasury direct to the indi- 
vidual claimants. This differs from the present practice which, recognizing in- 
ternational arbitration as an affair between states, provides for payment of 
awards to the claimant state to be distributed by it to its nationals if it wishes. 
In spite of this peculiarity with respect to the mode of payment, which inci- 
dentally draws Judge Moore into a discussion of the constitutional organization 
of the Spanish exchequer in the eighteenth century, the commission insisted on 
the rule, still recognized, that awards could only be made te genuine citizens of 
the claimant state. The Spanish commissioner, in fact, thought naturalized 
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American citizens should not be entitled to awards, but in this he was over- 
ruled. 

The French indemnities of 1803 and 1831 are dealt with in historical narra- 
tives including most of Franco-American diplomatic relations from 1778 through 
the Napoleonic wars. 


QuINCcY WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Petit traité de sociologie économique: essai sur l’organisation des sociétés 
humaines et leur évolution de Vantiquité a nos jours. By ANDRE Jous- 
SAIN. Paris: J. Lamarre, Editeur, 1931. Pp. xi+351. 


This book, presumably designed as a text, is a compact and lucid arrange- 
ment of materials found in treatises on economics, economic geography, eco- 
nomic history, and sociology (with the emphasis on social psychology). It 
should well subserve its purpose of conveying to the student of sociology the 
framework of economic information and ideas which he will need in his own field. 
Trenchant criticisms of present-day institutions are hardly to be expected in a 
work of this kind, but the tone (note chap. viii on wealth and the wealthy) could 
be less bland and soothing without in any way endangering the social order. 


M. M. KnicutT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Dawn in Russia. By WALDO FRANK. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932. Pp. 272. $2.25. 


This is a popular sketch of a brief trip to Russia in which the writer visited 
Leningrad, Moscow, and the Volga River. While not a scientific presentation 
of Russian conditions, the impressions are interesting and do give a popular 
picture, although too brief, of some of the conditions in Russia today. 


JEROME Davis 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





The History of Peace. By A.C. F. BEALES. New York: Dial Press, 1931. 

Pp. viiit355. $4.00. 

This is history in the narrower sense of the term. There is little effort at a 
broad analysis of the social foundations of the world peace movement. It is a 
useful compilation for reference purposes, however, of all the essential facts, 
names, and titles in the movement during the preceding century. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Educational Survey (Vol. III, No. 1). Geneva: Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, March, 1932. Pp. 127. 


Contains an excellent article by Alfred Zimmern, of Oxford, on education in 


international relations. There are also a number of reports on Germany, France, 
and Great Britain. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Life in the Making. By ALAN FRANK GUTTMACHER, assisted by ELLERY 
RanpD. New York: Viking Press, 1933. Pp. xii+297. $2.75. 


The persistent interest in the nature of human reproduction leads to a large 
annual crop of books on this subject, books ranging from the extremes of pure 
pornography, pure fiction, to pure science. Dr. Guttmacher’s volume, written 
for laymen, deals with the subject on a broad biological basis, sans the con- 
fusion of technical details and sans pornography. The naive ideas, superstitions, 
and social taboos in the realm of sex are recounted and excised painlessly, with 
the gentle skill of an able surgeon. For the layman, with ability and interest to 
delve deeper in each phase, a list of reliable monographs serves as guide. The 
charming style and the accuracy of presentation of the proven facts make 
this volume a welcome addition to the layman’s book shelf. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Frontiers of Medicine. By Morris FISHBEIN. New York: Century Co., 
1933. Pp. x+207. $1.00. 


A brief and simple, but accurate and dramatic, review, for laymen, of the 
most outstanding discoveries in medicine, from Hippocrates to Walter Reed. 
The five concluding chapters, dealing with medical research and medical prac- 
tice today, may strike the reader as an anticlimax, but the momentum from the 
earlier epochs carries you through. A worth-while volume. 

A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Indian Tribes of the Southwest. By Mrs. WHITE MovuntTAIN SMITH. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp. iiit+146. $1.50. 


A simple account of experiences had by the writer (author of I Married a 
Ranger) and four college girls on an automobile tour of Indian villages and reser- 
vations in Arizona and New Mexico, set against a slight background of ethnolog- 
ical and historical knowledge. Persons making similar tours will like to compare 
experiences with the author, and to use the map on the endsheet. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. By GERTRUDE H. 
HitprETH. New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1933. Pp. 
242. $3.00. 


The most elaborate, complete, and well-organized bibliography of tests in 
existence. Includes achievement as well as mental tests in the strict sense of the 
term. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Computing Diagrams for the Tetrachoric Correlation Coefficient. By LEONE 
CHESIRE, MILTON SarFrFir, and L. L. THursTone. Chicago, 1933. 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Bookstore. Pp. 57. $3.00. 


This lithographed monograph contains a clear explanation of the computa- 
tions, model data sheets, and computing diagrams for the calculation of tetra- 
choric correlation coefficients. It is an invaluable—well-nigh indispensable—aid 
in any research requiring the computation of considerable numbers of the indi- 
cated type of correlation coefficient. It is particularly valuable for studies in- 
volving the use of Professor Thurstone’s method of Multiple Factor Analysis. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The following communication has been received from Professor 
G. T. Robinson. Professor Zimmerman, to whom it was submitted, 
has no comment to make. 


In a review of my book, Rural Russia under the Old Régime,’ Professor 
Carle C. Zimmerman has taken me to task on the ground that I have not 
presented a weighed and balanced statement of the causes of ‘“‘the revolu- 
tion’”’—and I take it that when he employs this term he is referring not to 
the earlier uprisings of the peasants, or to the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 
in general, but specifically to the peasant revolution of 1917. Now it 
should be obvious that a final analysis of the causes of this revolution can- 
not possibly be attempted until the narrative history has covered the new 
developments that arose during the period of the Great War, and on the 
last page of my book this task of examining the war period is explicitly 
reserved for performance in the second volume. I am therefore under 
attack for having failed to do something that in the very nature of things 
I could not have done in the book under review. 

Nevertheless the present volume does have a good deal to say about 
the causes of this revolution. In its subtitle, the book is described as 
A History of the Landlord-Peasant World and a Prologue to the Peasant 
Revolution of 1917. It isa History in that it attempts to present a balanced 
account of rural life, period by period—and thus it includes, of necessity, 
a great deal of material that has no bearing upon the peasant revolt of 
1917; and it is a Prologue, in that it is impregnated throughout with the 
idea that the older hardships and oppressions, and the peasant tradition 
of resentment and resistance, helped to prepare the way for the great 
uprising. Some of the older burdens and disabilities survived in altered 
form down to the revolution; some of them survived only in the contribu- 


* See this Journal, XX XVIII, 958-60. 
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tion that they had made to the fund of peasant resentment; but in one 
way or another they played their part in the revolution of 1917, and they 
may properly be referred to, in the course of a long narrative history, as 
causes of that revolution, without vitiating in any way the balanced 
analysis that is still to come. 

Not having found this analysis in the present volume, Professor Zim- 
merman thinks that what the book does offer on the subject of the causes 
of the revolution is vague and confusing; and in support of this conclusion 
he gathers from the volume a number of partial statements as to causa- 
tion, and a number of facts, quite arbitrarily selected, as to the condition 
of the peasantry in various stages of their history. I am quite ready to 
admit that these items, in the form in which they are presented in the 
review, are not only confusing but often mutually contradictory; but this, 
I should say, is only because the reviewer has distorted or inflated many 
of them beyond all recognition. Let me illustrate his method of dealing 
with the text: 


The eleventh chapter comes to the conclusion that the economic conditions 
of the peasant were improved in the decade following the revolution of 1905, 
that individualization and social change increased, but that surplus land was 
left out of control but under sight of the peasant. The twelfth chapter suggests 
that rental charges were responsible factors because “the conditions which exist- 
ed during the later pre-war years were not notably different from those which 
helped to bring on the revolution of 1905.” [In the original, this statement re- 
garding the stability of conditions applies to renting only.].... / At the con- 
clusion one is told that if there is any logic in the motions of history the causes 
of the revolution of 1905 were the same as those of the revolution of 1917 since 
there had been no important changes in the situation of the peasant. But on 
page 264 opposite evidence is presented because the local agrarian disturbances 
declined between 1910 and 1914. One is left at the end without a definite answer 
to the whole problem. 


And now, for purposes of comparison, let me quote from page 263 of 
the book: 


In 1905 there had been an agrarian revolution, and behind this revolution, 
considered as a “result,’”’ there must have been its “‘causes”; if it is not so, then 
there is no logic in the motions of history... .. Unless the situation and the 
attitude of the peasants had changed in a marked degree since the early years 
of the century, the causes of revolution were still present in the villages when the 
Great War came. 

This problem of causation is really a double one, since it involves: first, the 
external and more or less measurable conditions of peasant life, and second, the 
attitude of the peasantry themselves toward these conditions. 
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In the external situation, there had been many changes since the outbreak of 
the revolution of 1905. The peasants now had more personal freedom and more 
political power than before—though little enough of either in all conscience; and 
what with the expansion of landholding, the improvement of yields, the increase 
in real wages in agriculture and in industry, and the decline in the death-rate, 
it seems probable that there had been some improvement in the material condi- 
tion of a majority of the peasants, though hardly enough to raise any large part 
of them above a very humble level. 


I then state that the individualization of peasant economy had been 

expected to produce in the peasants a respect for private property in gen- 
eral; and I go on to say, on the last two pages of the book: 
There was no mistaking the ¢rend toward individual property and independent 
farming; yet in any attempt to judge the peasant temper, allowance must be 
made for the part played by official compulsion in producing this trend, and it 
must also be remembered that with the system of peasant holding and peasant 
cultivation still in a violent flux of change, there had been thus far only a limited 
opportunity for the new ways to become habitual. Still it is possible that by 
reason of the economic and legal developments which have just been summa- 
rized the likelihood of a general uprising of the peasants against the landlords 
was diminishing. During the years 1910-1914, [there was] . . . . a marked de- 
cline in the number of local agrarian disturbances recorded annually. 

And then came the war, altering certain of the material conditions of peasant 
life... . ; inflicting desperate and meaningless sorrow upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of peasant homes;. . 

The war-time fortunes of the peasantry require still a brief accounting, and 
then must come the history of their part in the revolution. 


In other words, I said, with a diffidence that seemed to me appropriate 
to the quality of the evidence, that changes of some consequence had 
taken place between the revolution of 1905 and the Great War; that 
certain underlying causes of peasant discontent had somewhat diminished 
in force, though they certainly had not disappeared; and that certain mani- 
festations of this discontent were diminishing in number after 1910. When 
the general underlying causes of peasant unrest were supplemented by the 
special cataclysmic conditions that arose during the Russo-Japanese War 
(these latter are treated in their appropriate place in the present volume), 
the peasant disturbances of 1905-7 were the result. In the case of the 
peasant revolution of 1917, the Great War took the place of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the special conditions which it created are specifically 
reserved for treatment in the second volume, as a preliminary to an at- 
tempt at a final appraisal of the causes of that revolution. 
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ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Francis E. Merrill 
and a member of the editorial staff, by Mostafa V. Abbassi, R. A. Beam, Charles E, 
Hendry, Thomas G. Hutton, Forrest E. Laviolette, Harvey J. Locke, Theodore K. Noss, 
J. S. Roucek, A. L. H. Rubin, Clarence H. Schettler, E. A. Shils, and F. L. Weller. Each 
abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification in the July issue of this 
Journal. 


I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


136. HANKINS, FRANK H. Is the Differential Fertility of the Social Classes Se- 
lective? Social Forces, XII, No. 1 (October, 1933), 33-39.—The differential feriility of 
the social classes seems to be a well-established fact. The weight of evidence suggests 
that the upper classes are, both adults and children, taller, heavier, stronger, healthier, 
and freer from physical defects than the lower classes. The evidences on mental dif- 
ferences suggest also close correlation between I.Q. and social status. The correlation 
found between intelligence and social status is largely a consequence of the differences 
in the biological worth of the social classes. (I, 1).—M.V.A. 


137. OSBORN, FREDERICK. Characteristics and Differential Fertility of Ameri- 
can Population Groups. Social Forces, XII, No. 1 (October, 1933), 8-16.—The differ- 
ential fertility of American population may be classified from the standpoints of ethnic, 
regional, and occupational distributions. Since at the present state of our knowledge we 
cannot measure the genetic potentiality for intelligence, all we can do, then, is to measure 
what we may call cultural-intellectual development. For such a study we may be justi- 
fied, therefore, to use mental tests to compare different groups as indexes of their cul- 
tural-intellectual development. Differences in cultural-intellectual development among 
the ethnic groups in this country are not consistent. The distribution of intelligence 
among regional groups is more consistent and shows an inverse relation to the index of 
fertility. (I, 1)—M.V.A 


138. REUSSER, J. L. Personal Attitudes of Delinquent Boys. Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XVII (1933), 19-34.—The author gave the Personal Attitude Test for 
Younger Boys to 423 delinquent boys in grades 5~12 at the Iowa Training School for 
Boys at Eldora, to 60 boys on probation, and to 419 boys in grades 7-12 chosen from 
the public schools in 6 towns ranging in population from 650 to 60,000. The major 
findings of the study are as follows: the training-school group, as contrasted with the 
public-school group, tended to be more critical of the average boy, to feel themselves 
more different from the average boy, to be more peculiar in their attitudes and interests, 
to be less able to estimate the feelings of others, and to feel themselves more superior— 
i.e., nearer the ideal. The scores of the delinquents from the rural and small urban dis- 
tricts deviated slightly more from the scores of the public-school boys than did the scores 
of the delinquents from the large cities. Age, intelligence, grade classification, and socio- 
economic status seemed unrelated to the attitudes measured. The personal attitudes 
of the training-school boys were apparently unchanged by residence in the institution. 
(I, 2).—H. L. Koch. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


139. FROMM, ERICH. Die psychoanalytische Characterologie und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Sozialpsychologie [Psychoanalytic Characterology and Its Significance for 
Social Psychology]. Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, I, No. 3 (1933), 253-77.—The 
Freudian psychoanalytic characterology studies the forms of libido sublimation. Sexu- 
ality in the Freudian system passes through three stages, the oral, anal, and genital- 
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erotic, each of which determines the forms of satisfaction required by the individual 
while in that stage. In passing from one stage to another the sexual energy of the previ- 
ous stage is either sublimated or passed on to the next stage. Those who have had satis- 
factory oral experience are marked by particular generosity, due to having taken over 
from the milk-giving mother the ideal of freedom with one’s goods. Those who have 
unsatisfactory oral experiences are avaricious and grasping. In the anal erotic stage the 
child is taught restraint and ability to contain his feces. They come to regard this as 
their own property and as a source of pride. Those whose sublimation remains at the 
stage of anal eroticism are marked by desire to possess and save things. They are pru- 
dent and rationalistic. They save time and energy, etc. When in the succeeding genital 
erotic stage the person is denied the right to obtain the necessary satisfaction of his sexu- 
al impulse, a regression to the anal erotic stage ensues, and the sublimation of anal sexu- 
ality takes the above forms. Anal erotic sublimation is the most common character 
trait of our present bourgeois society and accounts for the predominance of economic 
values. Thus anal eroticism is a spur to capitalist economic activity. It is necessary to 
make distinctions in treating the various social classes from this point of view because 
their different social positions allow different types of sexual satisfaction. Also ideology 
sometimes has an autonomous force which, however, should not be overestimated in 
comparison with the libido as a source of social activity. (I, 4).—£.A.S. 


II. THE FAMILY 


140. BOVERAT, FERNAND. La famille nombreuse [The Large Family]. Le Mu- 
sée Social, XL, No. 1 (1933), 1-11.—Prior to 1914, parents of six to eight children were 
ridiculed in France, but it is now recognized that defeat would have been inevitable had 
not these families supplied three, four, or more sons to the army. The present rarity of 
large families is menacing occidental civilization. The population of France is stationary 
or decreasing while that of Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia is increasing. 
The fundamental cause is decreasing French fecundity. Fourteen per cent of the French 
population is over sixty years of age as compared with 9 per cent in Germany and 7 per 
cent in Russia. The decrease of population provides less consumers and leads to state 
financial troubles and unstable future credit. The child is an element of individual 
worth and security, but help must be provided for the parents. More than money must 
be allocated, although this is of immediate importance; ameliorative legislation must be 
planned, and knowledge of these rights must be known to the heads of large families. 
A concerted effort must be made for the well-being of the new generations and for the 
prosperity of the country. (II, 3).—F.E. L. 


141. FETSCHER, R. Der Stand und die Zukunft der Eheberatung in Deutschland 
[The Status and Future of Matrimonial Counsel in Germany]. Zeitschrift fiir psycholo- 
gische Hygiene, VI (1933), 85-91.—Of the 98 German and Austrian cities having more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, 49 have centers where advice concerning marriage and related 
matters may be obtained. Although the organization and viewpoint of these centers are 
so varied that their work is not comparable, yet the idea has taken root. The first ques- 
tion in connection with the subject is whether counsel concerning marriage is possible, 
and if so, what kind of program is advisable. Eugenic problems are only part of the con- 
cern of such centers, because independently of marriage as well as within it advice is 
sought on other matters. Voluntary consultation reaches only a small proportion of en- 
gaged couples, but those who are urged to come to the center conceal their most vital 
difficulties. Experience has shown that it is unwise to require a health certificate before 
marriage. Fetscher outlines a plan to overcome these drawbacks, the essential features 
of which are: every person before entering matrimony would be required to file with the 
counsellor a history of himself and his family. The counsellors would be specially trained 
physicians appointed by the state. Consultation would be voluntary. One of the possi- 
bilities of this system would be the gradual formation of an “inventory” of the congeni- 
tally defective population and, when legal authority was given, sterilization (II, 3).— 
M. E. Morse. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


142. POPENOE, PAUL. Divorce and Remarriage from a Eugenic Point of View. 
Social Forces, XII, No. 1 (October, 1933), 48-50.—The question is what sort of people 
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are getting divorced? On the one hand it has been supposed that the divorced person 
would profit by the previous mistakes. On the other hand it has been said that the peo- 
ple who get divorce have undesirable and inferior personalities and that if they re- 
married they would simply make more mistakes. To solve the question the author pro- 
cured information concerning a little more than 1,000 remarriages of divorced persons. 
The happiness of these marriages was rated by close friends or relatives. In these re- 
marriages nearly two-thirds are considered happy. Only those marriages were taken 
which had lasted at least five years. They are from every part of the United States and 
are homogeneous in so far as they might be called the normal, educated part of the 
population. Tabulations of more than 10,000 other marriages show that about 70 per 
cent of the marriages of more than five years’ duration in the normal, educated part of 
the whole American population can be considered happy. (II, 3).—M.V.A. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


143. CHALUPNY, E. Prolegomena k Ceskoslovenské sociologii venkova [Prolego- 
mena of Czechoslovak Rural Sociology]. Véstnik Ceskoslovenské Akademie Zemédélské, 
IX, No. 5 (April, 1933), 229-34.—Rural sociology in its present form has its foundation 
in America. European literature is limited to individual works, like Blaha’s Sociologie 
sedlaka a délntka (Sociology of the peasant and the worker). The American example is not, 
however, sufficient for central European conditions. The more complicated cultural 
formations of the Slavs are largely based on the peasant foundations. (III, 3).—J.S.R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


144. BLONDEL, GEORGES. A propos de desarroi de l’Europe, impressions de 
voyage [With Respect to Unsettled Europe]. Le Musée Social, XL, No. 2 (1933), 33-44. 
—The present economic crisis is universal, and its causes so many that enumeration is 
impossible. All countries have turned toward protectionism, more than fifty having in- 
increased tariffs in the past ten years. Credit is too fragile as a basis for industry and 
has been abused. Overproduction in agriculture is as senseless as in industry. Although 
each country is trying for some individual advantage, it would be possible to better 
transportation, to modify certain tariffs, and to manage better the navigable waterways, 
especially the Danube. The war developed many new governmental needs. State inter- 
vention is dangerous; statesmen must find the corrective measures, but they are inspired 
by commercial politics of solidarity. The economic crisis is connected with a moral 
crisis, which is disturbing for the future. (IV, 2).—F.E. L. 


145. JOHNSON, GUY M. The Negro and the Depression in North Carolina. So- 
cial Forces, XII, No. 1 (October, 1933), 103-15.—This is a summary of a statistical study 
on the effects of the depression on the Negro and race relations in North Carolina. The 
social and economic status of the Negro makes it inevitable that he suffer seriously from 
the effects of the present depression. The proportion of unemployed among the Negroes 
is relatively much greater than among the whites. Half of the Negro workers in North 
Carolina are in agriculture and are living on the merest margin. Among Negroes of the 
middle and upper classes earnings have shrunk, homes, savings, insurance, and business 
have been swept away. The enrolment in elementary schools has increased, but many 
of the pupils suffer for the lack of food, clothing, and books. The Negro colleges have 
suffered cuts in their budgets as well as in enrolment. Sickness and death rates have 
increased, and also illegitimacy and crime. The economic depression is, however, driv- 
ing the people of both races together. In business and commercial relations of the races 
the behavior of white people has become, on the whole, more courteous and considerate. 
(IV, 2).—M.V.A. 


146. ZELIGS, ROSE, and HENDRICKSON, GORDON. Racial Attitudes of Two 
Hundred Sixth-Grade Children. Sociology and Social Research, XVIII, No. 1 (1933), 
26-36.—The investigation is an attempt to discover the actual racial attitudes of two 
hundred children whose chronological age was eleven years and ten months. Bogardus’ 
social distance questionnaire was modified by using language which the children would 
comprehend, by having the children place a circle before those races with which they 
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were not familiar, and by adding three more races, American Indian, Arab, and Ameri- 
can. Reactions to the thirty-nine races or nationalities were secured on the basis of 
seven relationships: cousin, chum, roommate, playmate, neighbor, classmate, and 
schoolmate. Highly differential reactions were secured for these social relationships and 
the various races. While there was a high correlation (from +.86 to +.96) between the 
reactions of Jewish and non-Jewish children and the attitudes of girls and boys, the 
Jewish group was found to be somewhat more reserved, especially in the primary rela- 
tionships of ‘‘cousin,” “roommate,” “chum,” and the girls were decidedly more re- 
served than the boys. The Jewish children showed racial attitudes highly correlated 
(+.86) with those of Jewish adults ascertained by Bogardus. A high correlation between 
the degree of acquaintanceship and racial tolerance was found for all the races except 
the Negro. (IV, 2)—H.J.L. 


147. LEUBUSCHER, C. Heinrich Herkner als Sozialpolitiker [Heinrich Herkner as 
a Social Politician]. Schmollers Jahrbuch, LVI, No. 1 (February, 1933), 13-25.—Herk- 
ner’s methodological approach to social problems was synthetic. He entered the field 
of economics and politics from a practical standpoint, and in his desire to shape social 
life he entered the field of empirical investigation. He has been recognized by some as a 
follower of the historical descriptive method. However, his tendency toward synthesis 
has placed him between the representatives of pure theory and the adherents of induc- 
tive, empirical investigation. He was a social liberal, not out of an inclination toward 
compromise, but because he saw a powerful creative synthesis of ideas in the develop- 
ment of human history. For him the economic question was not only a matter of social 
legislation in the narrow sense, but it was also the central social problem of the industrial 
people whose ethical and cultural sides were no less important than their social and eco- 
nomic activities. His interest in social reform led him to a consideration of value judg- 
ments, and their admissibility in social science. Herkner has enriched and advanced 
social politics as a science in three special directions. First, he lay the scientific founda- 
tion of social politics by breaking away from the old doctrinaire socialism. Second, as 
one of the first in German national economy he directed attention to the psychical 
effects of the modern industrial processes. And third, he saw the fundamental signifi- 
cance of better agrarian conditions whereby a large portion of the people were able to 
support themselves on farms. (IV, 3).—C.H.S. 


V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


148. HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH. A Neglected Tendency in Eugenics. Social 
Forces, XII, No. 1 (October, 1933), 1-8.—The tendency toward small families began in 
the upper levels of society and worked downward. What the upper classes do today, 
the lower classes are likely to do tomorrow. The study made by the author, based upon 
the persons of Huntington descent in the United States, shows that from 1680 until 1810 
the families averaged not far from seven children apiece. But beginning with those who 
were married from 1811 to 1820 and whose families were born mainly between 1815 and 
1835, there was a tremendous decline in the number of children. This continued at a 
gradually decreasing rate until 1880, and the couples who were married from 1881 to 
1890 had an average of only 3.18 children. Since 1880, however, there has been no fur- 
ther change in the number of children. The study of the author, and also of others such 
as Eden of Stockholm, shows that the rate of children in the upper classes is increasing. 
Hence it can be suggested that the diminution in families arising from birth control has 
run its course among the upper classes. (V, 2, 3).—M.V.A. 


149. NOTESTEIN, FRANK W. The Differential Rate of Increase among the So- 
cial Classes of the American Population. Social Forces, XII, No. 1 (October, 1933), 
17-33.—This is a study based on the data secured by the Milbank Memorial Fund from 
the census schedules of 1900 and 1910, which seem to confirm the conclusions of Baber, 
Ross, Sydenstricker, Pearl, Ogburn, and Tibbitts that fertility and social status are and 
have been for some time inversely related. (V, 2).—M.V.A. 


150. CVANCARA, F. Svaz zemédélskych pracovnfku vedeckych ze severskych zemi 
[The Association of Scientific Agricultural Workers from Northern Lands]. Véstnik Ces- 
koslovenské Akademie Zemédélské, X, No. 5 (May, 1933), 332-33-—The Association edits 
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its own publication. Each country (Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, and Iceland) 
forms one section each, electing its own chairmen for two years by correspondence. The 
main task of the Association is to publish a complete bibliography of agricultural litera- 
ture of all northern countries. The organization had 1,260 active members in 1932 (419 
Swedish, 247 Norwegian, 308 Danish, 252 Finish, and 34 from Iceland). (V, 3).—J.S.R. 


151. JENKINS, R. L. Measurement of Attraction of Communities. Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XXVIII, No. 2 (1933), 123-35.—Individuals prefer one 
community as a place of residence to another. It is postulated that accessibility between 
communities competing for migrants being equal, the community chosen will be the 
one with the “greatest attraction.” A method is proposed to compare the relative at- 
traction of communities. The attraction of urban centers or other centers of convergent 
migratory movement and the mobility of local population are measurable. The alge- 
braic expressions of the formulas are derived analytically and from observation of actual 
migratory movements. Migration of physicians to leading American cities is investi- 
warn the relative ‘‘attractiveness” of these cities is computed. (V, 4), (IX, 2).— 


152. REICH, EDVARD. Mezin4arodnf organisace zemédélského tisku [Internation- 
al Organization of Agrarian Press]. Véstnik Ceskoslovenské Akademie Zemédélské, IX, 
No. 1 (January, 1933), 65-67.—The first congress was held in Rome on October 27, 
1932, at which representatives of twenty states were present. A committee was appoint- 
ed to study the possibility of a permanent organization. (V, 6).—J.S.R. 


VI. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


153. LERRIGO, RUTH A. A Community Learning How To Play. The Survey, 
LXIX, No. 8 (August, 1933), 283.—Newark, New Jersey, is developing a community- 
wide recreation service. They hope to provide a well-balanced play program for every 
member in the family. The distance people must go, the diversity of population in- 
terests, and special needs are some of the factors involved in locating and providing fa- 
cilities for the various portions of the city. The adult and school-age activities are de- 
veloped around the club idea. These range from purely athletic activities to classes in 
cooking, reducing, dancing, a baby-tending department, and vocal and instrumental 
musical organizations. All of this is under the Recreation Department of the city school 
system. (VI, 4).—F.L.W. 


VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


154. DOTTRENS, R. L’education nouvelle et l’enseignement public |The New Ed- 
ucation and Public Instruction]. Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XLI, Nos. 1-2 (Jan- 
uary—February, 1933), 27—39.—Problems of education have thus far been envisaged 
psychologically. It is now necessary to insist upon the sociological aspect of the edu- 
cational problem. Education must be studied in its relation to social evolution in order 
to determine what kind of education is most capable of introducing the necessary re- 
forms in public instruction. To keep abreast of social evolution, education must have 
as its aims: (1) a rapid and certain adaptation of the individual to the increasing com- 
plexity of collective life; and (2) formation of a social conscience in the individual. In 
public instruction there is a pedagogical traditionalism which repels necessary progress. 
To introduce a new education into public instruction it is necessary: (1) to free educa- 
tional institutions from all abusive restraint and political intervention, (2) to train edu- 
cators to inculcate a new spirit of education. Experimental schools, like those in Geneva, 
are necessary to determine what new methods are reasonably adaptable in public in- 
struction. (VII, 6).—C.H.S. 


VIII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


155. DUPRAT, G. L. Une contribution a l’étude sociologique de lI’habitat humain 
[A Contribution to the Sociological Study of the Human Habitat]. Revue Internationale 
de Sociologie, XLI, Nos. 1-2 (January-February, 1933), 63-68.—A serious problem of 
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social economy, accentuated by overpopulation in urban areas, is that of the lodgings 
of the laboring class and the poor. In America the problem of habitation is complicated 
by immigration and segregation, largely forced, of Jews, Negroes and other nationality 
groups. In Europe the slums and ghettos are less expanded than in America. Many of 
the European dwellings lack the most elementary comforts that are considered indis- 
pensable in America, such as: running water, drainage, parks, etc. Complementary 
studies of the pathology of dwellings is necessary in order to determine the significant 
causes and to make expedient adjustments. In America an attempted solution has been 
made through social organizations and by public subsidies. In Europe it appears that 
neither the Soviet Russia plan, nor any others, have given a satisfactory solution. Al- 
though the question of personal ownership of property arises, collective enterprises and 
co-operative associations seem to be an intermediate stage in the reconstruction of slums 
and ghettos. (VIII, 1).—C.H.S. 


156. FOSTER, JAMES H. Dependent Children in New York. Survey Midmonthly, 
LXIX, No. 9 (September, 1933), 319-21.—This article is based on a study made by the 
author in collaboration with Robert Axel (The Volume, Distribution, and Cost of Child 
Dependency in New York State for the Year Ending December 31, 1931, to be published 
by the State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, N.Y.). A map is reproduced in the 
article, together with supporting data showing extreme variation among counties in the 
incidence of dependency, ranging from 12.5 to 126.5 per 10,000 of total county popula- 
tion. The ratio of utilization of state institutions for the care of children committed as 
delinquent, mentally defective, or epileptic varies from 19.9 per 10,000 in Cortland 
County to 3.0 in Nassau and 2.8 in New York City. There seems to be no relationship 
between the use of state institutions and the actual incidence of juvenile delinquency or 
mental defect in the several counties. A chart is reproduced showing the distribution by 
type of care of 108,592 dependent children in New York State on December 31, 1931 
(47.0 per cent in own homes with mothers’ allowances; 19.2 per cent in foster homes; 
33.8 per cent in institutions). Great variation is found in the degree to which cases of 
dependent children are brought to children’s courts and public welfare departments. 
Expenditures for the care of dependent children were found to be distributed as follows: 
9.3 per cent state, 71.5 per cent counties and cities, and 19.2 per cent private. No corre- 
lations were attempted. (VIII, 1).—C.E.H. 


157. GEDDES, ANNE E. Relief in a Rising Market. Survey Midmonthly, LXIX, 
No. 10 (October, 1933), 345-46.—This is a comparison of relief expenditures in seventy- 
six cities of the United States, comprising a population of 38,500,000, or 31 per cent of 
the nation’s population, for the first six months of 1929 and 1932. The data were secured 
by the Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation and the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. A diagram is reproduced showing the median amounts of relief per family per 
month for ten types of agencies for these two periods, the first half of 1929 and the first 
half of 1932. Correction is made and an additional display bar is shown to indicate in- 
creased values due to the decline in the cost of living. In only three cases—public veter- 
ans’ department, public blind offices, and general public departments—were the median 
grants larger in 1932 than in 1929. In actual amounts, the median grants of the other 
types of agencies decreased between the two periods, but only in the case of the Jewish 
agencies was the purchasing power of the 1932 median grant less than the 1929 grant. 
Living costs have continued to decline since 1932 as have relief expenditures per family, 


and now relief grants are seriously falling below minimum standards of relief. (VIII, 1). 
—C.E.H. 


158. LAZARSFELD, M., and ZEISL, H. Die Arbeitslosen von Marienthal [The Un- 
employed of Marienthal]. Psychologische M onographien, V (1933), 123.—A study of the 
effect of continued unemployment lasting for two years or more was made in a village of 
1,486 inhabitants. Among the 478 families in Marienthal, 367 depended entirely on the 
dole. The number of those who after a certain time received no further support increased 
steadily. Observations were made through various agencies established for this purpose: 
a distribution of clothes (providing an introduction to the homes), a course in sewing, 
free clinics for women and children, a gymnasium course for girls, educational guidance 
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for parents, speakers for political clubs. Complete information on each of the inhabi- 
tants was gathered. The semi-monthly payment of the dole to those still entitled to it is 
the most important day in the village. Budgets are worked out in minute detail. Time 
has lost its meaning, papers remain unread, books in the (free) library unused. Health 
conditions have improved. At least one-sixth of each truck garden is used to raise 
flowers. Changes in attitude due to continued unemployment are noted. Thefts of cats, 
dogs, and other edibles remain unreported. Old feuds are settled. Four main types of 
attitude are distinguished: resigned (69 per cent of population), unbroken (23 per cent), 
desperate and apathetic (8 per cent). A historic review of the sociographic survey meth- 
od is appended. (VIII, 1).—H. Beaumont. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


159. ROSSELL, BEATRICE SAWYER. The Barometer of Books. The Survey, 
LXIX, No. 8 (August, 1933), 280-81.—In the last three years the circulation of the 
public libraries has increased from 10 to 50 per cent. The chief subjects selected have 
been economics and vocational topics. Considerable advantage has been taken of the 
many reading courses and the suggestions for self-improvement available in the various 
libraries. (VIII, 1).—F.L.W. 


160. WEAD, MARGARET. The Roof Over Their Heads. The Family, Supplement, 
XIV, No. 5 (July, 1933), 177-88.—Replies of 104 public and private agencies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Department of Studies and Information of the Family Welfare 
Association of America indicate that different cultural traditions and experiences con- 
fuse social workers as to their policy toward the landlords of unemployed tenants. 
Thirty-five agencies pay rent regularly if they are assuming full responsibility for the 
family. Nine agencies state a practice of paying almost no rents. Sixty have no con- 
sistent policy. About half of the agencies do not pay carrying charges on property owned 
by clients; half do, generally not exceeding what would be given in rent. Few report any 
great number of evictions by landlords for non-payment of rent. The great majority 
state that the uncertain rent policies cause tension and suffering among clients even 
when their goods are not actually put on the street. (VIII, 1).—T7.K.N. 


161. BRUCE, ANDREW A., and ROSMARIN, SHURL. The Gunman. Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIV, No. 3 (1933), 521-51.—Laws designed to pro- 
tect the citizenry from the indignity of arrest and search by over-zealous police have 
come to yield more protection to the criminal than the citizen. In Illinois recently a 
number of cases have arisen in which known criminals were charged with carrying con- 
cealed weapons. In most of these cases the charges were dismissed. There was evidence 
that they carried the weapons, but the evidence was gained illegally. The statute, 
literally interpreted, provides only for search on the order of the court. (VIII, 2).— 
T.G.H. 


162. ROHDEN, F. v. Methoden der Kriminalbiologie [The Methods of Criminal 
Biology]. Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden, IV, No. 12 (1933), 581-829.— 
This is the first time that an attempt has been made to present an exhaustive, methodo- 
logical, and critical résumé of criminal biology. This field may be thought of as a sub- 
division of human biology; it seeks to describe the criminal as an entirety (Ganzheit), 
particular emphasis being placed upon “‘crimino-plastic” dispositions. In this, criminal 
biology proceeds along the lines of a study of human constitutions. The work should be 
undertaken only by the psychiatrist, although he will undoubtedly need the assistance 
of psychology, sociology, anthropology, and criminology. Bibilography. (VIII, 2).— 
P. Plaut. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


163. ABBOTT, GRACE. Child Health Recovery. Survey Midmonthly, LXIX, No. 
10 (October, 1933), 349-50.—This is a brief report of the Child Health Recovery Con- 
ference convened by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins on October 6, 1933, in Wash- 
ington. Data are presented from a sampling of scattered local studies showing a rise in 
malnutrition among pre-school and school children. The Mulberry Health Center in 
New York City reports a rise of from 17.7 per cent to 36.7 per cent in malnutrition 
cases among children from two to six years of age examined from 1927-29 to 1930-32. 
The percentage of malnutrition among school children examined by the City Health 
Department in New York City mounted from 13.5 in 1927 to 21.1 in 1932. The Com- 
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munity Health Center of Philadelphia reports an increase from 30.5 per cent to 41.5 
per cent among children 6 to 12 and from 28.5 per cent to 42.5 per cent among children 
13 to 16 between the years 1928 and 1932. On the basis of these and other representa- 
tive studies the author estimates that one-fifth of all pre-school and school children may 
now be said to be undernourished. (VIII, 3).—C.E.H. 


164. STEVENSON, HAROLD R. Why Mothers Die. Survey Midmonthly, LXIV, 
No. 10 (October, 1933), 350-51.—The findings of a study of more than sixteen thousand 
confinement cases in Cleveland in 1931 are here summarized. The study was made by 
Dr. Richard A. Bolt, director of the Cleveland Child Health Association. Almost a 
third of the deaths among these women followed abortions, including so-called ‘criminal 
abortions.”’ Dr. Bolt concludes that abortions have been on the increase since the World 
War and may be one of the main factors in the stationary or increasing puerperal mor- 
tality rates in this country. Seven critical methodological and interpretive notes are 
quoted from the original study. (VIII, 3).—C. E.H. 


165. JAMIESON, G. R., and WALL, J. H. Some Psychiatric Aspects of Suicide. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, VII (1933), 211-29.—One of the outstanding features of the 
twenty-five cases of suicide that are briefly reviewed in this article is the usually very 
severe hypochondriacal trend, which may be called a narcissistic regression. That is, the 
energy (libido) that ordinarily finds an outlet in sublimation and objectivity returns to 
the individual. It is appropriate to suggest that the whole reaction is out of keeping 
with any conscious motivation. The essential features consistently present in this group 
of suicides show that hypochondriacal and nihilistic ideas, with veiled death wishes, are 
often present; and apprehension and agony concerning the possible effects of insomnia 
and a persistent feeling of becoming insane may frequently be noted. In some cases a 
sense of guilt with persistent belief and concern about punishment is found. This re- 
view is based upon hospital cases, and the long period of years covered to include such 
a group is filled with histories of frustrated attempts at suicide. The authors feel that 
the family physician and the general public should be educated so that danger signals 
may be recognized and the suicidal death rate lowered through preventive measures. 
(VIII, 4).—. T. Burr. (Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts.) 


166. KINBERG, OLOF. On So-Called Vagrancy—A Medico-Sociological Study. 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIV, Nos. 2-3 (1933), 409-273; 552-83.— 
Any attempted explanation of vagrancy in Sweden must take into account the follow- 
ing facts: a high percentage of vagrants are mentally abnormal; approximately half of 
all vagrants are alcoholists; abuse of alcohol is often allied to an abnormal constitution; 
approximately 70 per cent of vagrants are criminals. There is a movement of vagrants 
from small towns and rural sections to the cities. Explanations in terms of social en- 
vironment fail because we seek the environment that fits our constitution. Environment 
is a function of inherited propensity. (VIII, 4).—T7.G.H. 


167. OUY, A. Le suicide [Suicide]. Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XLI, Nos. 
1-2 (January-February, 1933), 68-73.—T wo opposing views of suicide are represented 
by M. Halbwachs, a disciple of Durkheim, and F. Achille Delmas. The former treats 
suicide as an exclusively social phenomenon, while the latter explains suicide upon a 
biological basis. Halbwachs, following Durkheim, emphasizes statistics in his approach 
to the study of suicide whereas Delmas stresses the psychiatric viewpoint and at the 
same time indicates the fallacies in the statistical method, such as: the disregard of un- 
successful cases of suicide, the absence of a universal definition of the term which pre- 
vents accurate comparisons, etc. To Delmas suicide is the act by which a person who 
has the choice of living chooses to die, regardless of ethical obligations. While Durkheim 
includes accidental and intentional deaths under the category of suicide, Delmas ex- 
cludes all accidental cases. For the latter, a person who commits suicide has always a 
psychopathological tendency. He ignores Japanese cases of Hara-Kiri as evidence of 
social causation. Both viewpoints are one-sided. The fact that man is a living being 
with biological, social, and psychological dimensions is ignored. An adequate explana- 


tion of suicide must always recognize these three aspects of man’s nature. (VIII, 4). 
—C.H.S. 
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168. SHIMBERG, M. E., and REICHENBERG, W. The Success and Failure of 
Subnormal Problem Children in the Community. Mental Hygiene, XVII (July, 1933), 
451 ff.—This study seeks to throw light on the social adjustment of those feeble-minded 
who are never placed under institutional care. One hundred eighty-nine defective chil- 
dren were studied over a period of five and one-half years. The background of the indi- 
vidual seemed to have little relationship to success or failure. A slight correlation was 
found between economic status and outcome. A positive correlation existed between 
good personality traits and success. The factor of supervision was important. In 77 per 
cent of the cases, success followed carrying-out of the recommendations of the super- 
visor. Where the recommendations were not followed, 60 per cent of failures resulted. 
(VIII, 4).—R.A.B. 


IX. THEORY AND METHODS 


169. ELLWOOD, CHARLES A. Observation and the Survey Method in Sociology. 
Social Forces, XII, No. 1 (October, 1933), 51-57.—The phenomena studied by sociology 
are dissimilar in nature to those studied by the natural sciences, and therefore require 
different methods of investigation, although the methods of the natural sciences must 
be used whenever possible. Two sorts of monographs are possible. The one is the case 
study, the other the community or regional survey. The case study throws considerable 
light upon the processes of social interaction and their results in personality and thus, 
also, indirectly, upon social condition. Case studies, however, are too narrow to throw 
any light upon the larger sociological problems connected with social evolution and 
cultural changes. The survey method furnishes a somewhat broader basis for the induc- 
tive study of human society. There are two mistakes which the users of the survey 
method in the past have committed. The first is that the social surveys which have been 
made have been, as a rule, too static. Another fault with the regional survey has been 
its failure to take into account such non-material elements of culture as traditions, 
values, opinions, and beliefs prevalent in the group. (IX, 1).—M.V.A. 


170. NEURATH, OTTO. Museums of the Future. Survey Graphic, XXII, No. 9 
(September, 1933), 459-63.—Dr. Neurath of the Social and Economic Museum of Vien- 
na sets down some of the principles which have guided him in making social facts vivid 
and compelling. Museums in the future will be standardized, and the emphasis on se- 
curing unique exhibits will give way to an emphasis on serial exhibits. The present need 
is to help persons see social processes and social interrelations. The museum of the fu- 
ture therefore will be a social museum. To achieve this purpose symbols (pictographs 
and other new forms of graphic presentation) must replace, or at least supplement, 
photographs and statistics. A grammar of picture language must be developed and a 
dictionary of symbols. A special institution, the Mundaneum, has been established in 
Vienna, to work for general acceptance of the Vienna rules and dictionary of visualiza- 
tion. Nine sample illustrations supplement the text of this article. (IX, 4).—C.E.H. 


171. MANN, FRITZ K. Finanzsoziologie [Finance Sociology]. Kolner Vierteljahre- 
shefte fiir Soziologie, X11, No. 1 (August, 1933), 1-20.—Pure finance sociology investi- 
gates the financial elements in social life as a whole, i.e., the influence of all financial 
facts such as taxation, inflation, budget-making, etc. Public finance may be a conserva- 
tive factor in society, permitting those in power to remain there, through their control 
of the society’s wealth. It may also be revolutionary, causing changes in the social struc- 
ture, permitting a class or party to weaken its enemies by taxation or to equalize wealth 
and social privileges by means of subventions. Adolph Wagner recommended taxation 
as an instrument for social reform. Public finance has contributed to the formation of 
capitalist rationality. It has influenced the external form of capitalist organization by 
strengthening industrial concentration, and accelerating the accumulation of capital and 
economic differentiation. More recently it has resulted in the encroachment of public 
ownership on the former sphere of private ownership and now seems to be leading to 
the liquidation of capitalism. Rudolf Goldschied, founder of finance sociology, regarded 
public finance as the dynamics of social change. It is necessary, however, to regard pub- 
lic finance as a function of society and as an instrument of the state rather than as funda- 
mental to both. (IX, 6).—£.A.S. 
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172. NORTH, CECIL C. Summary of Findings on the Present Status of the Intro- 
ductory Course in Sociology, and Conclusions. Journal of Educational Sociology, I 
(September, 1933), 68-78.—The same general type of problem faces all teachers of the 
elementary course in sociology, except in schools of religious affiliation or foundation, 
where there is some pressure to give recognition to ethical and melioristic questions. 
For most introductory courses: (1) the length is one semester or one quarter, covering 
54 to 60 periods; (2) Sophomore standing is the most common prerequisite to regis- 
tration in the course, and in one-fifth of the school’s previous course in history, eco- 
nomics, psychology or biology; (3) objectives include: (a) information regarding na- 
ture of society, (b) development of scientific attitudes, (c) preparation for advanced so- 
ciology study, “) preparation for more effective social living, (e) preparation for voca- 
tional training; (4) to a large extent textbook writers are the arbiters of the elementary 
course; (5) there is clearly little unity in terminology; (6) great diversity in prominent 
names shows lack of agreement on fundamentals; (7) lecture and discussion methods are 
used, with great local autonomy; (8) the elementary course has not been left to the 
less experienced teachers. (IX, 6).—R.A.B. 


173. RICHARD, G. Quelques pages oubliées d’Alexandre Vinet sur le milieu social 
et le sujet collectif [Some Forgotten Pages of Alexandre Vinet on the Social Environ- 
ment and the Collective Subject]. Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XLI, Nos. 1-2 
(January-February, 1933), 40-44.—This discussion of the relation between the social 
environment and collective consciousness appeared in the work of D’Alexandre Vinet 
entitied “d’Essai sur la manifestation des convictions religieuses et sur la séparation de 
l’Eglise et de l'état envisagée comme conséquence nécessaire et comme garantie du 
principe” in 1842. Society is not a personality as a human being but rather it is a social 
fact. It is a spontaneous, providential, primitive fact created by diverse causes. It is 
what all men have in common rather than the mere attributes of individual men. 
Through participation in society, the individual lives. Society is the environment by 
means of which sentiments are propagated. (IX, 6).—C.H.S. 


174. SPEIER, HANS. Bermerkungen zur Erfassung der sozialen Structur [Toward 
the Understanding of the Social Structure]. Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, LXIX, Nos. 5-6 (August-September, 1933), 705-25.—The attempts to analyze 
present bourgeois society as a two-class structure are inadequate, inasmuch as it was for- 
mulated with reference to an epoch which no longer exists. The two-class or class struggle 
theory sees all members of society as proletarians or bourgeois. It overlooks the follow- 
ing categories or else tries to fit them into its own framework: (1) independent enter- 
prisers who employ no labor (in contemporary Germany these constitute 29.2 per cent 
of those economically active and to call them “proletariat” is only a prognostication 
that they will become proletarian but does not analyze their present position); (2) gov- 
ernment employees, officials, etc.; (3) unemployed (these are not to be regarded as pro- 
letarians temporarily out of work since their interests and economic functions differ and 
often oppose those of the proletariat); (4) office or white-collar workers. The Marxian 
conception of ‘‘Sein” (existence-situation) is not adequate to explain the political be- 
havior of these groups. It is also necessary to reject those social classifications which 
made classes synonymous with income categories. The concept of folk is too vague and 
is only an instrument for political agitation. In place of the Marxian “Sein” and “Be- 
wirsstsein” as class division criteria the idea of Geltung (position or status) is to be pre- 
ferred. Thus the social order may be regarded as the struggle of different groups for 
status. Within the category of status facts such as economic position may play a part 
of varying importance. (IX, 6).—£.A.S. 

4 

175. WIESE, L. von. Skizze eines Grundrisses der Biosoziologie als der Lehre von 
den Generationsgebilden [Elements of Biosooiology as the Theory of Generational So- 
cial Structures]. Kélner Vierteljahreshefte fiir Soziologie, X1, Nos. 3-4 (1933), 366-86.— 
Biosociology is to be differentiated from social biology and is concerned with the rela- 
tionship between biology and social structures (whose form is determined to some extent 
by biological factors). These structures are called generational social structures (vital- 
social) and include race, family, folk, and nation (the latter to be differentiated from 
state). In dealing with race it is particularly necessary to emphasize the difference be- 
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tween the passionate ideology which has clustered around the concept of race, which is 
actually political in nature, and the concept of race as a biological factor in social life, 
(IX, 6).—£.A.S. 


176. SOMMER, L. Sozialwissenschaftliche Bausteine [Sociological Materials]. 
Schmollers Jahrbuch, LVII, No. 1 (February, 1933), 107-13.—In the writings of F. R. 
Mann, an attempt is made to contrast sociological thought in Germany and France. 
Sociological thought must be observed in its entirety; hence the historical setting from 
which sociology developed must be noted. The romantic view of history, intellectual 
history, economic theories, and developments in the natural sciences, especially biology, 
stimulated the development of sociology. Intellectual history is the starting-point of his 
system; both his economic and social program emphasize the historical thought of con- 
tinuity. In addition to Comte and Spencer, he was one of the early founders of biologi- 
cal sociology. In opposition to Schiiffle’s views are those of Othmar Spanns. In France, 
sociological thought is divided between the views of Comte and Durkheim. “Social 
Consensus” is the core of Comte’s system. Logically related to this is Tarde’s theory of 
imitation. The view of Durkheim does not permit a conception of society as an organic 
unit in its functional relations. According to Sommer, this distorted view of Durkheim 
is regrettable inasmuch as the theoretical background of his collective idea is not con- 
sidered. The Tarde-Duprat tendency points to a close affinity with that of Othmar 
Spanns, while Durkheim’s sociology finds a counterpart in the formalistic theory of 
Simmel and the theory of relationships of L. v. Wiese. In conclusion, Max Weber is the 
master of German sociology. His concept of the ideal type has a highly scientific func- 
tion. (IX, 7).—C.H.S. 





